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Useful Books f 


HOME DECORATION, By Dorothy T. Priestman. 
This is a book that tells what is really in simple good 
taste, why, and how to get it. It deals fully and practi- 
cally with the treatment of walls, furniture, floor cover- 
ing, hangings, ornaments and pictures. 

ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life 
is often marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders, 


LETTER WRITING, By Agnes H. Morton. This 
admirable book shows, by numerous examples, just what 
kind of letters to write for all occasions. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. By CalvinO. Althouse. An 
expert here shows by skilfully chosen examples from 
real business how to write business letters effectively. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. Aclever compi- 
lation of pithy quotations, from a great variety of sources, 
alphabetically arranged according to the sentimenc. 

SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS, ByC. S. 
Rex. Here are more than one thousand subjects, arranged 
alphabetically. It is Shakespeare condensed. 

BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Thousands of quotations arranged alphabetically by sub- 
jects, providing an apt illustration for anything. 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By R. V. Gilbert. All the 
writers that anyone needs to know about are described 
in this book. 

EPITAPHS. By Frederick W. Unger. This volume is 
full of quaint pieces of obituary fancy, with a touch of 
the gruesome here and there for a relish, 

‘PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. A representative 
collection of proverbs, old and new; and the indexes, 
topical and alphabetical, enableone to find what he needs. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. 
Bechtel. Information for everybody, whether it pertains 
to health, household, business, affairs of state, foreign 
countries, or the planets, all conveniently indexed. 

A DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. By John 
H. Bechtel. The average person will not take the time 
to look up mythological subjects. This book tells at a 
glance just what is wanted. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, when 
this book teaches both without the study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By John H. Bechtel. Over 
5,000 words pronounced in the clearest and simplest 
manner, and according to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. Bechtel. 
Anyone with the least desire to add to his vocabulary 
should have a copy of this book. 

READY MADE SPEECHES. By George Hapgood, 
Esq. A book of carefully planned model speeches to aid 
those who, without some slight help, must remain silent. 

AFTER-DINNER STORIES. By John Harrison. 
Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good story 
well told. Here are hundreds of them, short and pithy. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What would you not 
give for the ability to respond to them? No need to 
give much when this book will teach you so easily. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. Contains directions for organizing debating 
societies and discussing questions in public. 

PUNCTUATION. By Paul Allardyce. Few persons 
can punctuate properly. A perusal of this book will re- 
move all difficulties and make al! points clear. 

CONVERSATION, By J. P. Mahatfy. Some people 
are accused of talking too much. What to say, just how 
and when to say it, is the general aim of this work. 





EACH 50 CENTS 


STORIES WORTH TELLING. By Herbert 
Leonard Coggins. Illustrated by Claire Victor Dwig- 
gins. The cream of all the funny stories. I)lustrated. 

SOCIALISM, By Charles H. Olin. Socialism is ‘‘in 
the air.’”” This book gives in a clear and interesting 
manner a complete idea of the economic doctrines 
taught by the leading socialists 

JOURNALISM, ByCharlesH. Olin. What is news, 
how is it obtained, how handled, and how can one be- 
come a journalist? These questions are all answered. 

VENTRILOQUISM. By Charles H. Olin. This 
book explains the secrets of the art completely and shows 
how almost anyone may learn to ‘‘throw the voice.” 

CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. An excellent col- 
lection of over a thousand of the latest and brightest 
conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, poetical, 
and French conundrums. 

MAGIC, By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume 
contains full and intelligible descriptions of all the well 
known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, cards, 
flowers, etc. Illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. By 
following the simple instructions given, anyone can read- 
ily learn how to exercise this unique and strange power. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. This 
volume contains an quedlleat collection of all kinds of 
games for amusement, entertainment and instruction. 

HOME GAMES, By George Hapgood, Esq. A splen- 
did collection of conveniently indexed games with cards, 
pencil and paper, charades, action games, etc. 

BRIDGE, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. By Boston. 
An expert here explains how to play a game and win it, 
with every principle and play fully illustrated. 

WHIST. By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. No 
whist player, whether a novice or an expert, can afford 
to be without the aid and support of Cavendish, 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE. By George 
Hapgood, Fsq. With this book and two decks of cards 
anyone, anywhere, can make a lonely hour pass quickly, 

ASTRONOMY: THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY, 
By Julia MacNair Wright. What causes day and night, 
seasons and years, tides and eclipses? These, and a 
thousand other questions, are answered. I\lustrated. 

BOTANY: THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE. By 
Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific subject of Botany 
is here made as interesting as a fairy tale. Illustrated. 

FLOWERS: HOW TO GROW THEM. By Eben 
E. Rexford. This volume treats mainly of indoor plants 
and flowers, those for window gardening, all about their 
selection, care, light, air, warmth, etc. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A complete in- 
structor for all dances. A ful! list of calls for square 
dances and 100 figures for the german. Illustrated. 

FORTUNE TELLING. By Madame Xanto. All 
the approved ways of piercing the future, by cards, 
dominoes, dice, palmistry, tea or coffee grounds, 

ASTROLOGY. By M.M. Macgregor. If you wish to 
know in what business you will succeed, or whom you 
should marry, you will find these and many other vital 
questions solved in this book. 

DREAM BOOK, By Madame Xanto. This book pre- 
sents the old traditions proved by time and the experience 
of famous Oriental, Celtic and early English observers. 

PHRENOLOGY. By Charles H. Olin. With a 
little study of this fascinating science you can analyze 
your friend’s character, "oe useful advice, and find a 
way to success for yourself and others. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. By Leila Lomax. Physiognomy 
as here explained shows how to read character, with 
every point explained by illustrations and photographs. 





or Everybody 


DANCES OF TO-DAY. By Albert W. Newman. 
Each dance concisely described and every step indicated 
by a diagram. All the standard as well as the modern 
dances. The Castle Walk, Hesitation Waltz, Maxixe. 

GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Anyone who 
understands graphology can tell by simply examining 
your handwriting just what kind of person you are. 

CURIOUS FACTS. By Clifford Howard. Why do 
you raise your hat toa lady? Why do you always offer 
the right hand? These and many questions answered. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
This volume furnishes full and trustworthy information 
on the subject, and by means of it anyone will be able to 
read character, Illustrated. 

CIVICS: WHAT EVERY CITIZEN SHOULD 
KNOW. By George Lewis. Contains complete in- 
formation on such topics as the Monroe Doctrine, 
Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, etc 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. This book furnishes to the 
busy man and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in everyday affairs. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. This is parliamentary law in a nutshell for 
people who need plain rules, and the reasons for them. 

STORIES OF THE OPERAS. By Ethel Shubert. 
The story of every opera usually performed in America, 
and biographical sketches of the composers. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A.M. All the classical allusions worth knowing, so 
arranged as to require little or no time in looking up. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 
The lives of the leading Greeks and Romans of ancient 
times in concise and condensed form, 

THE DOG. By John Maxtee. All the essentials of dog 
keeping are given, from kennel to show bench, and from 
biscuits to fleabane. Illustrated, 

CHICKENS. ByA.T. Johnson. Illustrated. A book 
all about chickens, how to combat disease and vermin, 
how to feed and otherwise care for the growing brood. 

THE HORSE, By C.T. Davies. This book, based 
on the latest veterinary science, and illustrated, gives 
information about choosing and raising horses. 

DAIRY FARMING. By D. S. Burch, State Dairy 
Commissioner of Kansas. A practical and indispensable 
book for beginners. It contains full information on all 
phases of the subject. 

GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. A complete history of 
the game, together with instructions for the selection of 
implements, and full directions for playing. 

RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES. By Louis A, 
Fleming. A thousand and one “best ways” to preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. 

HEALTH: HOW TOGETAND KEEPIT. B 
Walter V. Woods, M.D. This book tells what Healt 
is, what makes it, what hurts it, and how to get it. 

DEATH DEFERRED. By Hereward Carrington, 
A practical, scientific discussion of human life and the 
means for prolonging it. 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. By F. J. 
Warwick. What to do in all kinds of accidents as well 
as in the first stages of illness. Lllustrated. 

NURSING. By S. Virginia Levis. The fullest par- 
ticulars are given for the care of the sick, not only in the 
simple, but also in the more serious ailments, 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. If you wish 
to install an electric door bell, construct a telephone, or 
wire a house, this volume wil! furnish the required in- 
formation. Illustrated. 


They are 6 x 4}4 inches in size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth; with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 





For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


























you 


want 
to get 


ahead ? 


The help you need 


What you need is something that other 
people have learned and something that you 
can learn from other people. You'll have to 
work to get it, but not anywhere near as hard as 
if you were the first ambitious person in a bank 
or a railway or any other business. Those who 
‘“thave been there before’’ started where you 
did, got where you want to get, and can share 


> 


with you their laboriously learned ‘‘know how.’ 


You can’t expect to get much help from 
people in your office or bank, no matter how 
friendly they may be. You don’t like to ask 
for help or hints or suggestions. And you soon 
learn that many who know the job best, and 
can tell you right away whether you are right 
or wrong, cannot explain why, so that you never 
get the reason for what you’ re to do. 
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Encyclopaedia 


Have you an ambition ? 






QO Are you really in earnest about it? 


If you say to yourself ‘‘I would like more money to 
spend and less work to do’’ and call saz ambition, 
you don’t mean what we do by being ambitious. 


Have you planned how you’re to get ahead? 
Are you working on your plans and ambitions ? 


If you do think and plan, you’ve got this far: 


You’ve decided that the principal thing you need to 
get ahead is not brute strength or bigger muscles 
but a better trained mind and more ‘“‘know how. 


99 


You cannot become a good porter, handling boxes of 
specie in a bank, or loading freight in a railway yard, 
if your wrist-bones are small or your lungs none too 
strong. 


But weak lungs and puny wrists won’t prevent your 
becoming a bank president or a railway manager. 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


contains careful summaries of what is known about electricity 
and its practical uses, about groceries, about banking, about rail- 
roads, about photography, about cotton and woolen goods, 
about engineering, about the manufacture of alkali or of coal- 
tar products or any other business or manufacture—and in each 
instance the summary is written by one who knows the subject 





thoroughly at first hand and can convey knowledge to others. 
The Britannica is a work you can use for the narrowest, most 
technical part of the job you want to make good in. 


And the Britannica will give another sort of help that you 
need constantly—general information on subjects connected with 
your work, written by men just as expert and accurate and 
trustworthy as those who write on your more particular spe- 
cialty. In the railroad office the man who is successful is the 
one who knows a great deal about crops and ores and manu- 
factures in the whole region that his railroad serves, and the 
latest decisions of the state public service commission. 
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VERDICT OF THE PRESS ON INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


HILE THE DEMANDS for immediate armed inter- 

vention in Mexico, which broke out so clamorously 

in Congress with the news of the Santa Ysabel massacre, 
awaken many echoes in the press, yet a careful examination of 
hundreds of leading newspapers from all parts of the country 
shows a majority opinion that we should not resort to a step 
that means war unless the Carranza Government proves unable 
to punish the murderers and provide real guaranties of safety 
to Americans in the future. Those who advocate intervention 
do not agree on the form it should take, and we do not discover 
any open demand for a war of conquest and annexation, altho 
we find the Louisville Post (Ind.), which deplores the prospect of 
armed intervention, declaring that “‘if it can not be avoided, 
then the United States should go into Mexico alone and go there 
to ‘stay.”” Some journals, skeptical of Carranza’s ability to 
redeem his pledges, believe the hour has struck, and seem to 
desire a prompt and single-handed, if temporary, invasion of 
Mexican territory. Thus the Cincinnati .Enquirer (Dem.), 
in an editorial headed ‘‘Clear the Decks for Action!’’ declares 
that ‘‘if it takes the bayonets of our infantry, the cannon of our 
artillery, the guns of our Navy, to make our eitizens safe in 
Mexico, it must be done”; and the Nashville Banner (Dem.) 
agrees that ‘“‘whatever Carranza may do, the time has come for 
action, prompt and forceful action, on the part of the United 
States in Mexico.”” Convinced that “‘Carranza is helpless” 
and that ‘“‘the murderers will go unpunished unless we do thes 
work,’ the Washington Herald (Ind.) exclaims: ‘‘Then let us 
proceed to it, by a punitive expedition, by intervention, by 
invasion, no matter what it is called”; and The Posi (Ind.), 
of the same city, declares that “‘the most merciful, most en- 
lightened, and most effective way of dealing with the Mexican 
situation is to grasp the throat of anarchy and strangle it before 
it can destroy more American, Mexican, and foreign lives.” 
The only effective course, says the Brooklyn Times (Rep.), 
is ‘‘to occupy Mexico until it has been restored to civilized con- 
ditions,” and the Buffalo News (Rep.) thinks that methods which 
proved effective in Cuba would also bear good fruit in Mexico. 
‘*Punitive measures should be put in motion first, and immedi- 
ately,’’ urges the Oakland Enquirer (Ind. Rep.), “‘and a condi- 
tion should be established that will make the recurrence of such 
a massacre impossible."’. The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) is 
eonvineed that ‘‘Carranza will never stop such scenes’’ because 


“he is too sympathetic with them to care greatly, and he is too 
weak to preserve order in the country over which he claims to be 
first chief.’’ 

Granting that all peaceful efforts have failed, says the Salt 
Lake Tribune (Rep.), ‘‘the most logical move is to invade Mexico 
with the aid of the other American nations that stood sponsors 
for the Carranza Government’’—thereby putting the ‘“‘ Pan- 
American spirit’? to an immediate test. Still other papers 
believe it possible for this Government to intervene without a 
break with the Carranza Government. ‘“‘If Carranza can’t 
stop that sort of thing for lack of power,”’ remarks the New York 
Press (Rep.), ‘it is the duty of the United States Government 
to give him enough power to stop it, with American troops 
assisting.” Intervention of this kind, remarks the Baltimore 
American (Rep.), would not do violence to the Pan-American 


idea. And in the Los Angeles Times (Ind. Rep.) we read: 


“‘Carranza’s alleged government in Mexico is a failure—who 
will gainsay that? ‘Give him time,’ you may say. Yes, give 
him time—but shall Americans be butchered while he is taking 
it? Why not give him help? Why not ask the other Latin- 
American republics to cooperate with us in armed assistance? 

“Such an intervention as Senator Sherman proposes, as 
The Times indorses and has constantly pointed out as the 
feasible plan ever since Madero was assassinated, would be en- 
tirely unselfish. No country on the western hemisphere wants 
an inch of Mexican territory, wants a dollar of Mexican tribute, 
or an arbitrary voice in directing the internal polities of the 
Mexican nation. But all American countries do want peace and 
order in Mexico; and when there is no alternative but to go in 
and establish it themselves, they are laggards not to do so 


promptly.” 
At present, however, these forcible suggestions seem to 
represent minority opinions, the majority of our papers, as already 
noted, holding that because of our recent recognition of Car- 
ranza’s de-facto Government we are bound to give him a fair 
ehance to ‘‘make good” before we enter Mexico with armed 
forces. But many even of our most conservative papers admit 
that if Carranza fails to meet this crucial test, some form of 
intervention will be unavoidable. ‘‘If the Carranza Govern- 
ment proves itself impotent, we must face intervention,” says 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch (Ind.), and we find the same con- 
viction in the columns of the St. Louis Star (Ind.), New York 
Sun (Ind.), World (Dem.), Times (Ind. Dem.), and Globe (Ind.), 
Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), 


and Citizen (Dem.), Syracuse 
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WELL ? 
—Cassell in the New York Evening World. 


(Ind.), Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph (Rep.), Providence Journal 
(Ind.), New Haven Journal-Courier (ind.), Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), Washington Star (Ind.), Baltimore News (Ind.), 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Detroit Times (Ind.), Des Moines 
Register (Rep.), Seattle Times (Ind.), and Houston Chronicle 
(Ind.). This is ‘‘Carranza’s last chance,’ says the Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph, and the Seattle Times is willing to give 
him an opportunity, but demands that it be an opportunity 
with a time-limit. ‘“‘If he fails to give prompt and ample 
evidence of his purpose to afford the protection he so readily 
and solemnly promised,’ declares the Atlanta Constitution, 
‘“‘there is no power on earth that can keep the United States out 
of Mexico.” 

Speaking from the great border State that has suffered most 
from the Mexican convulsion, the Houston Chronicle urges us 
not to play into Villa’s hands, but to ‘‘back Carranza”’ even if 
we must intervene to doit. Says this Texas paper: 

“Tf our official word is worth anything, if our preaching ana 
moralizing mean anything, and if the Pan-American defensive 
coalition which we have sponsored is to amount to anything, 
there is but one course for us to pursue—back Carranza even if 
we must do so through intervention. To do otherwise were to 
impeach all our policies and preachments of recent years and 
eonvict us of a fickleness which would justify Latin America in 
regarding us with more contempt and distrust than ever.” 





In the same columns we find the following summary of the 
events which led to the Santa Ysabel massacre: 


“Three months ago it was a question of whether we should 
recognize Carranza or intervene. In this connection it is scarcely 
pertinent to enlarge on the policy which led to such an alternative, 
the important fact being that we were brought face to face with it. 

“The Administration chose to recognize Carranza. His 
recognition was not based on the assumption that he had already 
acquired sufficient power to establish a permanent Government 
immediately, but on the assumption that he was in a position 
to do so within a reasonable length of time. 

‘Recognition was accorded him with the full knowledge that 


revolution still existed in several sections, and that Villa and 
Zapata were still factors in the political affairs of Mexico. So 
keenly did the Administration feel this to be the case that the 
State Department warned our consular representatives to use 
their influence in persuading Americans to keep out of Mexico 
until conditions became more settled. 

“In the meantime Pancho Villa, who was naturally incensed 
at the advantage his opponent had gained, announced that he 
would show Americans little mercy or consideration. 

‘*Despite these inauspicious circumstances, Americans flocked 
back to Mexico. Whether they did so on their own faith or on 
assurances from Carranza officials is immaterial. The State 
Department had warned them, and Pancho Villa had threatened 
them, but they went back just the same. 

‘*We can not help feeling sympathy with them. They are of 
our own flesh and blood, and the traditions of this country ery 
out for their protection. Under existing conditions, however, 
they showed poor judgment, and this awful massacre comes 
about as the logical, tho shocking, result.’ 


As the Springfield Union puts it, President Wilson ‘‘is simply 
playing fair with the Carranza Government when he refuses 
to be stampeded into making war’’; and the Philadelphia North 
American, while apparently anything’ but enthusiastic over 
our Mexican policy, explains why the President has no choice 
now but to ‘‘give Carranza a chance.” Says this Progres- 
sive organ: 


‘*President Wilson, despite the demands of an influential 
minority in Congress, has let it be known that he is positively 
against intervention. In this decision he has the support of 
international law and of reason—for the first time since he took 
it upon himself, without consulting with any public official, 
to denounce the de-facto Government of a friendly nation and to 
demand the substitution of one satisfying American requirements. 

‘*Countless other offenses and crimes by Mexicans against the 
United States have been perpetrated with impunity; but this is 
the ‘first gross outrage committed under conditions which forbid 
President Wilson’s taking vigorous measures to obtain redress. 
Whatever justice there may be in Senator Borah’s characteriza- 
tion of the Mexican policy as ‘compromising, side-stepping, pro- 
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AMERICANS ABROAD. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


crastinating, apologizing, and un-American,’ the fact is that the 
President is just now powerless. 

‘In recognizing the Carranza gang he committed this country 
to a course which compels it to endure ‘watchful waiting’ for 
still another season. The Carranza Government is not now, as 
formerly, an irresponsible agency. President Wilson conferred 
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the State of Chihuahua. ‘The tall man at the reader's right, 





AMERICAN VICTIMS OF MEXICAN BANDITS 


This group, photographed at the Cusihuiriachic mines in Mexico, includes eight of the 
seated on the fence, 


Americans slain on January LO near Santa Ysabel, in 
is C. R. Watson, the general manager of the mines. 











upon it the international status of a Government such as that of 
Germany or Great Britain or France. It is a sovereign Power, 
and Americans are bound to await its action. Their hands are 
tied by the rules of law and the requirements of justice. . . . 

‘The ‘device having been adopted, intervention has been put 
beyond our power, until the Mexican Government, such as it is, 
has had a decent. opportunity to prove its efficacy and good faith. 

‘But beyond this, we are forbidden to act by the obligations 
taking joint action with the Latin-American 
republics in recognizing Carranza. The United States is bound, 
by’ honor as well as expediency, not to interfere without the 
consent and cooperation of its associates.” 


we assumed in 


‘‘Even in the United States foreigners have been massacred 
by mobs for the sole reason that they were foreigners,’’ the New 
York and The Monitor 
(Boston) warns the country that “certain interests and their 
spokesmen expect to profit pecuniarily or politically by inter- 
vention of the United States, and give little thought to what it 
involves if their ends are gained.”’ And if at last events compel 
Mexico, Dealer, 
‘two considerations should be observed with absolute fidelity” 


World reminds us; Christian Science 


us to intervene in says the Cleveland Plain 


‘In the first place, such intervention ought to be with the full 
consent, if not the active cooperation, of the Powers of South 
America 

‘In the second place, the United States should make it clear 
to Mexico, to South America, and to the world that intervention 
is undertaken merely as a solemn duty, and that this Republie 
covets not one inch of territory below the Rio Grande. 

‘We shall, if necessity calls, go into Mexico as we went into 
Cuba—to set a riotous household to rig and then withdraw. 
As President McKinley said in reference to the Cubans, so 
President Wilson might say in reference to the Mexicans: ‘It 
should be our duty to assist in every proper way to build up the 
waste places, encourage the industry of the people, and assist 
them to form a Government which shall be free and independent.’ 
There must be no thought of conquest, or of permanent American 
overlordship.” 





An invasion of Mexico by American troops, asserts the San 
(Ind.), ‘‘is just. what is wanted by W. R. Hearst, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Villa, and the Americans and foreigners, 
including Standard Oil and the Pearson Syndicate, who wish 


Francisco Star 


to loot Mexico.”” This paper goes on to say: 


“There is no doubt that Carranza will make every effort to 
capture and punish the bandits who murdered the Americans. 
At any rate, that is Carranza’s job, and no American has any 
right to go into Mexico for that purpose without the consent of 
the ¢ ‘arranza Government. ‘ 

“In times past, Chinese have bees n robbie d, assaulted, and even 
ruthlessly murdered here in California by Americans, but there 
was never a demand by Chinese that their Government should 
invade this country. Yet the robbed and murdered Chinese 
had a right to be in America, and neither their own Government 
nor the American Government had warned them to leave America 

“Years ago, when a New Orleans mob wantonly murdered 
some Italians who were accused of a crime, but had been cleared, 
the Italian Government made no threats and did not dream of 
making war upon the United States. The murdered Italians 
had a right to be in this country; they had a right to be in New 
Orleans—more right than any one of the sixteen murdered 
Americans had to be in Chihuahua. They had received no 
warning that it was dangerous for them to be in New Orleans, 
and there was no reason for them to suspect danger in that city.” 


The dispatch of United States troops over the Mexican 
border, says the New York Globe, ‘would not save American 


lives, but sacrifice them—would not protect American property, 


but lead to its further destruction”; and it thinks that armed 
intervention would have occurred long ago except for recogni- 


We read: 


‘President Taft lined up regiments on the border and was 
about ready to dispatch the order to advance when he realized 
what would be the consequences. It is not altogether idealistic 
theory and respect for the abstract rights of Mexico that have 
induced President Wilson to reject intervention proposals. He 
has had some idea of what the thing would mean in massacres 
long before an American rifle could protect the beleaguered. 

“The President has been much criticized for suggesting to 
Americans that they leave Mexico. It has been asked why he 
did not protect them in Mexico. He could not. This dis- 
agreeable truth must be faced. Intervention would mean mas- 
sacres should it occur while Americans are resident in Mexico.” 

And the St. “the folly of 


intervention” 


tion of the practicalities of the situation. 


Louis Post Dispatch, enlarging on 
in the present, crisis, says: 

“This is no time to tie up the American Army and the Ameri- 
can Navy with Mexico if there is a way to avoid it. Carranza’s 
promise of ‘condign punishment’ for the perpetrators of the 
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massacre in Chihuahua is obviously sincere. His interest in 
executing them surpasses our interest in having them executed, 
for it is a*matter of life and death to his Government. 

“There is little good faith in any talk of intervention. Most 
of it is politics; some of it rankly demagogic. Senator Works, 
who introduced the intervention resolution in the Senate, is 
the same gentleman who recently assailed the Administration 
for permitting Americans to travel on the belligerent ships, 
altho their legal right on such ships is immeasurably stronger 
than their legal right in the unsubdued districts of Mexico. 
The Senator from California who is so keen for intervention is 
also one of the opponents of national defense. 

“Tf the Carranza Government proves itself impotent, we must 
face intervention; but in the meantime the Senators and ‘Repre- 
sentatives who are trying to force the hand of the President could 
devote their energies to a patriotic purpose if they would take 
immediate steps to help the Administration’s national-defense 
bills. 

“To attempt to force intervention is playing into the hands of 
European belligerents, who would be delighted to have us so 
busily occupied inyMexico we would have no time to bother with 
their violations of law and rights.” 

Germany especially, the New York World affirms, would 
weleome American intervention in Mexico, as The World be- 
lieves it was ‘‘to bring about a situation in Mexico which would 
compel American intervention that Rintelen, now under arrest 
in London, came to the United States.” 





THE RIGHT OF REVOLUTION 


HAT PAN-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP should be 

“founded on a rock’’ seems just as desirable to our 

newspaper editors as it does to President Wilson. But 
not all of them feel that the program suggested by the President 
would lay any such sure foundation. Some of the criticism 
may be prompted by political motives, yet we find the Demo- 
cratic New Orleans Times-Picayune telling the President frankly 
and firmly that he is ‘‘on dangerous ground”’ when he advocates 
an agreement prohibiting the shipment of munitions from any 
American republic to revolutionary forces in another. Taken 
together with the suggested mutual guaranty of territorial 
integrity, the ‘two proposals constitute virtually a denial of 
the right of revolution,” in the non-partizan Outlook’s opinion. 
The United States, observes the Philadelphia North American 
(Prog.), “‘set the style-in American revolutions. Why not let 
other countries have theirs?’’ Many Republican journalists 
see in such a bond as that proposed by the President a seriously 
“entangling alliance’’; and the St. Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.) 
emphatically declares that this country ‘‘can not safely enter 
into a league to guarantee the stalus quo on this hemisphere.’ 

After Secretary Lansing’s ‘‘one for all, all for one’’ speech 
before the Pan-American Scientific Congress, discust in these 
pages earlier in the month, the President delivered an address 
before the same body in which he disclosed the Administration’s 
plans for Continental unity. This program, when accepted by 
the Latin-American governments, as the Washington corre- 
spondents think it undoubtedly would be, is intended to stabilize 
the governments on this hemisphere and prevent wars between 
them. This end will be accomplished, said Mr. Wilson, 

“‘In the first place, by the states of America uniting in guar- 
anteeing to one another absolute political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. In the second place, and as a necessary cor- 
ollary to that, guaranteeing the agreement to settle all pending 
boundary disputes as soon as possible and by amicable process; 
by agreeing that all disputes among themselves, should they 
unhappily arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investiga- 
tion and settled by arbitration; and the agreement necessary 
to the peace of the Americas, that no state of either continent 
will permit revolutionary expeditions against another state 
to be fitted out on its territory, and that they will prohibit the 
exportation of the munitions of war for the purpose of supplying 
revolutionists against neighboring governments. 

‘*You see what our thought is, gentlemen—not only the inter- 
national peace of America, but the domestic peace of America. 
If American states are constantly in ferment, if any of them are 





constantly in ferment, there will be a standing threat to their 
relations with one another. It is just as much to our interest 
to assist one another to the orderly procésses within our own 
borders as it is to orderly processes in our controversies with 
one another.” 


In effect, says a sympathetic Washington correspondent of 
the New YorksEvening Post, 


“The new convention would make the Monroe Doctrine a 
joint declaration... .. The new association of American 
states is really analogous to, the ‘Holy Alliance’ formed in 
Europe in the early part of the nineteenth century to presérve 
monarchical institutions. Just so, the present convention aims 
to solidify and make’ permanent the republican form of govern- 
ment on this hemisphere as the natural and free expression of the 
wishes of enlightened peoples.” 

Brief editorial approval of the plan appears in The Evening 
Post, the Providence Journal (Ind.), and the Des Moines Register 
and Leader (Rep.). ‘‘ By including the arbitration of all boundary- 
disputes and the prohibition of the shipment of munitions to 
revolutionists,”” comments the New York TJ'imes (Ind. Dem.), 
“it blocks two of the most fertile sources of war.” 

‘Latin-American revolution has come to be the exception, 
and not the rule, but the Mexican troubles have recalled the old 
habit, and the Texas frontier has long been a refuge and starting- 
place for Mexican revolutionists. In some Central-American 
republics, jealous of one another or in dread of a more powerful 
neighbor, invasions from adjoining states by exiles and the 
adherents of Presidents overthrown have been common. ... . , 

‘**A general agreement not to allow the exportation of munitions 
from one American republic to aid in overturning the govern- 
ment of another would promote peace and discourage the 
weakening race of exes.” 

But Mr. R. Munoz Tebar writes to ask the editor of Th 
Times if such a prohibition will ‘‘always be to the advantage of 
the American peoples, and not sometimes for the sole benefit of 
a despot or an oligarchy?’’ That many revolutions in this 
hemisphere have been only ‘“‘futile disturbances’’ or ‘‘raids 
upon treasure-chests,’’ The Outlook readily admits; but, it 
declares, ‘‘ Americans will never forget that their own national 
life was born in the throes of a revolution, and they can never 
take wittingly a position of opposition or even indifference to 
those who, in desperation, undertake, through revolution, to 
establish justice and liberty. American sympathy, so far as it 
was informed, was with the people of Panama in their revolt 
against the greed and tyranny of the Marroquin Government of 
Colombia, and with Madero in his insurrection against the 
cientificos of the Diaz régime in Mexico.” The President’s 
proposal, according to the New York Press (Rep.), ‘“‘must leave 
the American people dumfounded.” ‘‘What if the United 
States had been unable to secure munitions from France in 
1776?” asks Mr. Murdock’s Wichita Eagle (Prog.). The cause 
of liberty, says the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), “has always 
depended on outside purchases of arms. No phase of tyranny, 
no matter how gross, could be checked if the tyrant’s minions 
had machine guns, and no modern weapons were available for 
patriots."" And The Eagle predicts ‘‘that this plan will never 
get the approval of the United States Senate, and that its dis- 
cussion has only an academic ‘and very temporary interest.”’ 
Another Democratic daily, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, re- 
fuses to believe that ‘“‘the adoption of measures to strangle 
popular risings regardless of their motive or necessity would 
make for the righteous peace and the moral as well as physical 
development represented by the American and the Republican 
ideal.”’ Rather, 

‘The tendency of such a pact, as we see it, would be to make 
every established government, however corrupt or despotic, 
secure against rebuke. It would tend to guarantee the perma- 
nence of things as they are—not of things as they ought to be. In 
the greater American republics the people have their remedy 
against wrongs and injustice at the polls. In the lesser ones 
they have been too often deprived of that remedy, and their 
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CANADA’S AMERICAN LEGION. 


Part of the “‘97th,” a battalion of over 1,100 men born in the United States who have enlisted in Canada for European service under the 
Union Jack, are here seen passing in review on University Ave., Toronto, before Sir John Hendrie (saluting), Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Hundreds of Americans may also be found in other Canadian regiments and in the armies of other belligerents. 








only recourse against cruelty, crookedness, and intolerable 
wrongs has been the resort of force. 

“Each of the American republics, including our own, was 
founded by foree. The time has not arrived when the people of 
all the Americas may safely be deprived of that weapon for 
defense of their rights and liberties against domestic despotisms. 
Cuba was rescued from oppression by foree. Foree alone 
overthrew, still more recently, Castro in Venezuela and Zelaya 
in Nicaragua. In all of these recent instances the overthrow 
was applauded by the American people. The despotism in 
Mexico, which had ceased to be benevolent and was guilty of 
grievous wrongs against humanity, could not have been smashed 
without the resort to arms. Another may take its place. For 
Americans do not have to be told that it is possible, under 
Republican forms of government, to set up régimes as despotic 
and corrupt as prevailed in medieval times. 

‘*Such a compact as Mr. Wilson advocates might encourage, 
and would measurably protect, governments of that sort. 
Should the project carry, opprest peoples in Latin America, 
seeking means to end intolerable rule in their capitals, would be 
compelled to look to Europe for the aid which should come from 
their sympathetic fellow Americans. In case they succeed, with 
European aid, in throwing off despotic yokes and reestablishing 
their liberty, their gratitude would be owed abroad. The 
possible consequences are readily seen. 

‘According to report, some of the Latin-Americans attending 
the Washington conference have perceived these {dangers and 
filed objections of their own. Mr. Bryan’s indorsement of the 
project is readily explained by his ultra-pacifist obsession. But 
the President’s support of it is not so easily understood. He now 
possesses, we believe, authority to embargo arms-shipments 
to Latin-American destinations at discretion, and has used it 
in the case of Mexico. That latitude should be preserved. If 
there is combined with it due vigilance to prevent the fomenting 
of disturbances in Latin-American states by Americans who 
seek to advance their own selfish interests and schemes, the 
Washington Government will have taken practical steps toward 
prevention of unjust or unnecessary revolutions—without 


blocking the resort to arms in defense of popular liberties and 


justice, when all other means have failed.” 


To all but extreme pacifists, thinks the Chicago Tribune 
(Prog. Rep.), ‘‘an attempt at a perpetuation of the status quo 
offers no hope of success, and is, moreover, undesirable from the 
standpoint of civilization and international well-being.”” The 
New York Evening Sun (Ind.) doubts whether the time is quite 
ripe for a “formal bond” with the other American republics. 
The Louisville Post (Ind.) also objects to any such alliance with 
“‘a conglomerate body of ill-organized nations.’’ By so doing 
we would, in iis opinion, ‘‘indorse politically the paper of twenty- 
eight republics, most of whom are politically bankrupt.” 


OUR CITIZENS IN FOREIGN ARMIES 


UNDREDS of young Americans have gone to Canada 
since the beginning of the Great War to enlist in the 
Canadian Army; hundreds of others have entered the 

service of other belligerents. The question has already arisen, 
as the Springfield Republican notes, as to their treatment on their 
return—such as do return. Shall the United States authorities 
treat them as aliens? The Immigration Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has issued what the New York Evening Post calls 
a “common-sense ruling,” by which it avoids raising the ques- 
tion of the loss of citizenship. 


ordered not to “question the American citizenship of an applicant 


Immigration officials have been 


because of the fact that he took the oath of allegiance and 
enlisted in the Canadian forces.” The same ruling, says The 
Republican, 

“Will apply to Americans who may have enlisted in the 
army of any other foreign country during the present war. The 
Department of Labor does not undertake to decide whether an 
American citizen by a foreign enlistment renounces his allegiance 
to the United States and becomes an alien; it merely undertakes 
to say that the question will have nothing to do with the ad- 
mission of such persons into the United States. 

““Yet all such persons, after returning to this country, may 
find their citizenship challenged in matters of law pertaining to 
personal or political rights. It is an established principle that 
an American loses his citizenship if he takes the oath of allegiance 
to a foreign State or prince, and the oath of allegiance to King 
George has to be taken by every American who joins the 
Canadian or the British Army.” 

The Department's ruling, according to the New York Evening 
Post’s Washington correspondent, does not affect the legal side 
of the question, since ‘‘a man need not be an American citizen 
to be permitted to enter the United States.”” But this side will 
‘arise in individual eases in the Federal courts should efforts 
be made by expatriated Americans to be repatriated.” 

But the Department of Labor’s ruling is not considered final. 
The Detroit Free Press considers it ‘‘only provisional until the 
courts have opportunity to pass on the subject.’’ And Detroit 
may furnish the first test case. For we read in The Free Press 
that an American named Frank Caswell, after service in the 
Canadian Army, recently returned to the United States upon 
He was promptly arrested for viola- 
tion of the The 
United States courts ‘“‘is expected to fix definitely the status 
of hundreds of Americans returning from army Service abroad.” 


promise of employment. 


alien contract-labor law. decision of the 
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IN DRY-DOCK AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


THE UNLUCKY E-2 
Four men were killed and ten injured in an explosion in the United States submarine Z-2, as she lay at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on January 15. 
The cause of the explosion is still the subject of official inquiry. The E-2 was the first submarine to be equipped with the new Edison batteries, 
The explosion has been attributed to gas generated by the batteries, and to carelessness on the part of those on board conducting the tests. 











THE PAPEN PAPERS 


HEN HISTORY is written, said Capt. Franz von 

Papen as he left the United States after he and his 

fellow attaché of the German Embassy had been 
recalled at the request of our Government, “‘it will establish 
our clean records, despite all the misrepresentations and calum- 
nies spread broadcast at present.’’ And history, observes ‘the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘will also set down the fact that 
among the papers taken from him by the British authorities 
on his arrival at Falmouth were a bank-book and check-book 
containing a number of exceedingly interesting entries.’’ Copies 
of these papers were turned over to the American Embassy for 
transmission to Washington. According to descriptions cabled 
from London these documents show that Captain von Papen 
made more or less frequent payments ‘‘to various persons who 
have figured prominently in the activities of German agents in 
America,” to individuals “‘charged with the responsibility for 
blowing up munition-works and bridges in the United States,”’ 
and ‘“‘to at least one spy who committed suicide in an English 
prison.”’ When this was brought to the attention of Ambassador 
Bernstorff he simply said: ‘“‘I don’t believe it.’”’ And the 
Overseas News Agency has heard from ‘‘competent authorities” 
that these assertions are not correct. “‘ 
letters and bank-books, which were seized in violation of the safe 
conduct guaranteed to him, are of a purely personal character 
or have to do with usual business affairs,” says the agency, and 


Captain von Papen’s 


British press-reports _were evidently issued with ‘‘the hope of 
stirring up ill-feeling against Germany at a time when Great 
Britain is observing with regret the improvement in German- 
American relations.”” But a number of our papers are con- 
vinced that, at the very least, the judgment of our State Depart- 


, 


ment in sending away the two German attachés has been vindi- 
eated. ‘“‘If anybody had an honest doubt that the President 
knew exactly what he was doing when he demanded the recall 
of Captain von Papen and Captain Boy-Ed these doubts,” 
says the New York World, ‘“‘must be dispelled by the published 


” 


correspondence. 


Ambassador von Bernstorff’s name appears in the cabled 
descriptions of the pilfered Papen papers, and it is easy, says 
the New York Evening Post, 


‘“‘to make out a prima-facie condemnation, not only of the 
German military attaché himself, but of his Embassy and his 
Government. Some of the material looks highly incriminating. 
Yet we need to get all the originals clearly before us, and make 
careful study of them, before we can be sure just what they prove.” 

In the meanwhile, von Papen’s letters, check-stubs, and bank- 
books serve to raise some interesting questions in editorial 
minds. These documents, the Rochester Herald thinks, ‘have 
an important bearing on the good faith of the German Govern- 


’ 


ment, and require explanation,” especially so, sinee— 


“About a month ago the German Government issued for 
transmission to this country a statement disavowing authority 
for any connection with the very outrages of which von Papen 
is now found to be an instigator. In that statement it was 
declared that ‘whoever is guilty of conduct tending to associate 
the German cause with lawlessness of thought, suggestion, or 
deed against life, property, and order in the United States is 
an enemy of that very cause and a source of embarrassment to 
the German Government.’”’ 


We are proverbially patient in these matters, says the New 
“But’— 


‘When we find Captain von Papen paying $700 to Horn, the 
German who attempted to blow up the Canadian Pacific Railway 
bridge at Vanceboro; when there is an entry showing the pay- 
ment of $500 to the German Consul at Seattle shortly before 
an explosion occurred there last May, this payment following 
one of $1,500 three months earlier; when we discover a payment 
to a German who, while under arrest in England on a charge of 
being a spy, committed suicide; when we discover disburse- 
ments by Captain von Papen amounting, to as much as $5,000 
in one month, and when his correspondence with German 
officials or representatives in this country is seen to be in matter 
and tone quite in keeping with the only natural interpretation of 
these pieces of evidence and of the evidence on which the Gov- 
ernment sent him home, impressions are created which prompt 
us at once to turn an eye of inquiry upon Berlin: what course 
will the Imperial Government take with its former naval and 
military attachés in this country, now returned to its own 


> 


jurisdiction ? 


York Times, also mindful of the German disclaimer. 
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THE DEFENSE-PROGRAM SAGGING 


HE TIDE IN FAVOR of a big Army and a big Navy 
has ‘‘passed its flood and the ebb has begun,”’ says 
Mr. Bryan in the January Commoner as he makes anew 
the request that his readers who are opposed to preparedness 
write in protest to their Congressmen and Senators and the 
President. His sentiment is echoed with dismay by some 
observers who note that the Administration’s preparedness- 
program stands little chance in Congress unless strong support 
is promptly forthcoming. Presi- 
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“We can talk about the munitions-factories that might make 
some profits; we can cry trusts, we can balance pro-German 
sentiment against pro-Ally sentiment, we can make it look like 
a plutocrat’s campaign, and if with ridicule, scandal, and muck- 
raking we shall be able to sidetrack the plan we can not only save 
the pork, but ‘bust’ the Democratic party wide open, and 
perhaps nominate Billy J. for President next year. 


*“Woodrow Wilson is a dangerous man. He has sense enough 
to see what the war means, and a man so sharp is totally unsuited 
to be within striking-distance of our barrel.” 

This jaqurnal admits that the country should even now be 
better prepared, considering the 





dent Wilson's decision to “swing 
round the circle,” especially in 
the Middle West, and put the 
issue directly before thé people is 
one feature of such support. And 
it is immediately met with the 
news that the antimilitarists 
are raising a fund to have the 
former Secretary of State fol- 
low his trail and talk for them. 
The opposition, we are told. by a 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune (Prog. Rep.), 
is much stronger through the 
Middle West than it was a year 
ago, and is due primarily to Mr. 
Bryan’s tactics in “‘ coupling peace 
with antipreparedness, and in stat- 
ing that a large Army and Navy 
increase the hazard of war in 
geometric proportion.” Besides 
the followers of Mr. Bryan this 
informant names as opponents of 
the defense-program ‘‘the paci- 
fists, the pork-hunters, the hy- 
who all ‘‘have been 


’ 


phenates, ’ 
working day and night to build 
back-fires in the shape of a huge 
volume of correspondence from 
back home, with a view to swing- 








vast sums of money that have 
been spent; and the reason for 
“the rotting barracks, the weed- 
grown maneuver-grounds, the un- 
used shops and docks” all over 
the United States is that “‘the 
money has been used for politics, 


’ 





gentlemen, and it was mighty 
On the other hand, 
the Kansas City Journal (Rep.), 
noting the “persistent charges 
that the Presidential scheme of 
preparedness is a ‘pork-barrel’ 
scheme and thoroughly tainted 
remarks that “‘if 


convenient.” 


’ 


with polities,’ 





the Democrats are honest in their 
assumed patriotic desire” for pre- 
paredness, the plain course would 
be to put the matter in the hands 
of “‘a joint committee of House 
and Senate, made up of compe- 
tent men of both parties, and 
throw it open to the best and 
most experienced authorities to 
offer 
Such a procedure, however, would 


advice and suggestion.” 
make preparedness a non-par- 
tizan measure and “that would 
never do at the present stage of 


the President’s political for- 








ing doubtful Congressmen in 
line.” Meanwhile not a few 
journals issue the warning that if 
the preparedness-program is defeated in Congress the members 
responsible may as well get ready to give up their seats after the 
next election. Referring to the report that Representative Hay, 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, will oppose increase 
in the Army, the Chicago Tribune (Ind. Rep.) says that ‘‘it is 
time for the Democrats to get rid of Hay unless they intend to 
espouse the cause of unpreparedness,”’ and it adds that if we 
are to be a non-resistant nation, “‘let us junk the Navy, disband 
the Army, and make ready to turn the other cheek.” If not, 
let us deal with defense “honestly and with knowledge and 
determination.” 

Among the ‘pork-barrel’ antagonists of preparedness a 
Washington correspondent of the New York Sun (Ind.) in- 
cludes Representative Clark, of Florida, whose ‘‘stentorian ery 
for ‘pork’”’ ‘‘evoked enthusiastic outbursts of approval in the 
House.” The Florida Congressman is reported as declaring 
that he favors ‘‘reasonable preparedness,” but only with the 
understanding that public buildings would be provided wherever 
they are needed. ‘“‘Isn’t it an awful state of affairs?” exclaims 
the Houston Chronicle (Ind.), as if communing with certain 
legislators, ‘“‘if this preparedness-scheme goes through, there 
won’t be any loose change for post-offices in country towns, 
or for improving backwoods creeks,”’ and it adds ironically: 

“We must stop it somehow, and there are so many argu- 
ments that can be used against it. 


IT’S HARD TO HOIST THE FLAG. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





tunes.”” Yet Mr. Bryan com- 
plainingly inquires in The Com- 
moner whether it is fair for the 
President ‘‘to ignore the Democratic majority in both houses 
and ask Republicans to help him force his views upon his 
own party?” The Cincinnati (Dem.) hazards 
the prediction that “if this Congress should fail to provide 
fully for the defense of the country ... there will be a 
great emptying of Congressional seats of those responsible for 
such failure when the voters cast their ballots next November.” 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.) entertains the same 


feeling, and observes: 


Enquirer 


“The Times-Picayune has repeatedly exprest the belief—in 
the face of confident predictions to the contrary and ‘polls’ 
showing majorities in both Houses favoring national defense— 
that the adoption of any worth-while measure at this session 
and by this Congress is decidedly doubtful. Developments 
thus far strengthen that doubt. The apparent disposition of 
Congress at present is to play the issue along indefinitely, with 
the hope of ‘sliding out from under’ at last in such a fashion 
that the American public will be unable to fix the responsibility 
for the Congressional laches. Public opinion should exert 
pressure to prevent that disposition of a vital question. There 
should be a ‘line-up’ in the open. With a plain and positive 
record of how the members of this Congress stand toward national 
defense, American voters who believe that their country is 
worth defending will be able—in the event that this Congress 
fails in its plain duty—to insure against betrayal by the next.” 


In the view of the Springfield Union (Rep.), the Democrats 
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AUSTRIA’S NEW GIBRALTAR ON THE ADRIATIC. 


By capturing Mount Lovcen, here seen towering above the Austrian seaport of Cattaro, Austria took Montenegro's greatest stronghold. 
Austria has also struck a heavy blow at Italian naval prestige, for with the protection of the guns on Lovcen she can make Cattaro a first-class 
naval base. With the fall of Lovcen, King Nicholas also lost his capital, Cetinje, which lies six miles inland from the mountain fortress. 








’ 


are plainly “at sea’’ on preparedness, and it infers in conse- 
quence that ‘the Democratic party will not be in a position to 
wage an offensive on the preparedness-issue in the coming cam- 
paign,” and that if it should become an issue at all, ‘‘some other 
party will figure as its champion.” Referring then to the 
President’s attempt to ‘‘reverse the tide” 
ness-policies by a series of public addresses, this journal observes: 


against his prepared- 


“But the adverse currents among Democrats of the South 
and West are so strong that the outlook for his heroic remedy 
is not very promising. One difficulty in addressing many of 
these interior representatives is that spending large sums for 
national defense upsets well-laid plans for new public buildings 
and various internal improvements. And a grave weakness, 
from the Administration’s standpoint as well, is that its elabo- 
rate plans are not accompanied by any rational and adequate 


provisions for raising the revenue necessary to finance its 
proposals.” 


“ec 


present menace and the grave possi- 
” according to the New York Press 


The situation involves 
bility of national disaster, 
(Prog. Rep.), which adds: 

“‘Congress to-day represents a crisscross of factional and 
sectional attitudes. It doesn’t know what the people at home 
want, because nobody has yet forced the people to declare 
themselves. The South and Central groups of States have 
manifested little concern about getting ready for something 
which, to them, looks so far away that it need not worry them. 
The seaboard East—accused by its critics of favoring mili- 
tarism so that it may profit by manufacturing war-supplies— 
and the Pacific coast—charged with Japanophobia—are the 
only sections in which a real perception of the national posture 
is to be found.” 





TOPICS 


ENGLAND feels a draft.—Chicago Post. 

Warr for the big show! At Chicago, June 7! Two rings!—Jndianapolis 
News. 

GERMANY’'S plea in effect seems to be that she is not guilty, but won't 
do it again.—Columbia State. 

Tue Central Powers apparently are trying to solve the Balkan problem 
by cancellation.— Boston Herald. 

Ir demands for reparation are complied with, those submarines may 
soon become I. O. U-boats.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

LANSING and von Bernstorff seem to be searching for a word that will 
sound harsh in English and soft in German.—Brooklyn Eagte. 

TAKEN by and large this country has had but one President who received 
the unqualified approval of Colonel Roosevelt.—Baraboo News. 

“DECLARES Danger in Preparedness,”’ says Herald head-line. That's 
better than preparedness being in danger just at present.—Chicago Herald. 

WE are in favor of Pan-American unity. Also like to see a little more 
unity in Congress on United-States Americanism.—New York Evening 
Telegram. 

It is just as well to look on the bright side of things. If the United 
States had had a merchant marine most of it would have been torpedoed 
by this time.—Chicago Tribune. 


IN BRIEF 


WASHINGTON’S revision: “ We have not yet begun to write."’-—Columbia 
State. 

BRYAN is for peace everywhere except in the Democratic party. 
Philadelphia Press. 

TWENTY-THREE languages were spoken in East Youngstown. Then it 
happened.—Toledo Blade. 

WHat unfortunate woman will be blamed for the disaster in the Garden 
of Eden this time?—Kansas City Star. 

THE man who wrote a book on “How to Live One Hundred Years” 
died recently at the age of forty-six.—Marineite Eagle-Star. 

HoORSE-MEAT is being sold in New York. Thank Heavens, worn-out autos 
can't land in the butcher-shop, anyhow.— Detroit Free Press. 

THE assurance that President Wilson will accept a renomination has 
eased a considerable strain under which the nation was gradually cracking. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

STATISTICS showing that the morals of New York have improved prob- 
ably mean that out-of-town visitors are being made to behave themselves 
better.—Boston Transcript. 

GERMANS complain that American ammunition is more deadly than 
that of French and English make, which after all may not be an unfortunate 
discovery for foreigners to make.—Boston Transcript. 
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PERSIA FIGHTING, 


OMIC OPERA has rarely presented for the distraction 
of the playgoer a situation more reminiscent of Gilbert 
and Sullivan than that which now obtains in Persia. 

Subjected to considerable pressure on the part of their. co- 
religionists, the Turks, ably seconded by the efforts of the Teu- 
tonic diplomats in Teheran, the Persian Government has long 
debated the advisability of en- 





BUT NOT AT WAR 


‘‘A strong force under Bahram Khan has invaded British 
Baluchistan as the vanguard of a German expedition which is 
now being organized.”’ 

Writing before the actual outbreak of hustilities in Persia, 
the Moscow Russkoye Slovo clearly foresaw what would happen 
if the situation developed to its present proportions, for it wrote: 


“Tf the Persian Government 





tering the war on the side of 
the Central When 
the crucial moment came, Per- 
sian statesmen decided to pre- 


Powers. 





















refuses to comply with the 
demand for the expulsion of 
Teutonic diplomats, England 
and Russia can undertake the 
expulsion of the Germans and 















serve the strictest neutrality, (\ TURK STAN Turks by their own means. 
with the result that the whole \ MING Kiva Large forces will not be re- 
country is as effectively plunged —SSoPP van Rake p)khara quired for this operation, if 
into war as if hostilities had a Ds, 6: d done regs our enemies have 
been duly proclaimed. Jour- Vano ‘7/7! wees = eee wide 

Pesce Ps G4 yy - Ly " movement among the various 
nals published in Allied lands &, Ay yy Se WK cr Persian tribes. But if time 
tell us that the German Am- Z O77) YL) i is lost, then later it will be 
bassador to Persia, Prince YE IE Sete G “=> necessary to send consider- 
Heinrich XXXI. of Reuss. who Wiel YY | Kushk «Yr able forces for the pacification 
res , 7 ne ; , ome : nab Mpeee/// [f- Hesat of Persia and the safeguard- 
1as since resigned for reasons BS Z : < ing of the Anglo- Russian 


of health, organized the only 
really effective military force 
Persia, the native gen- 
darmerie, a body officered by 
Swedish’ military men, into a 
pro-German party, and, having 


in 


Koweit | 














interests.’ 


The Socialist London week- 
ly, The New Statesman, gives 
us an admirable bird’s-eye 
picture of Persian politics when 





retired in force to the city of seer 4 anges 

Kum, tried to secure the ad- ROADS Y i “The boy Shah appears to 

herence of the boy Gh ead 7 ascks _pacpan rr f & be acipher. Of the four minis- 
7 ee ree a5 ters who successfully coun- 


his ministers, but without suc- 
cess. The Russians, who have 
long had a hold on northern 
Persia title of 
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seled him to keep on good 
terms with Russia two have 
always been Russophile and 
reactionary, and two— the 
Sipahdar and Samsan-es-Sul- 


ale of Miles 
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“sphere of influence,’”’ became 
alarmed at the situation and 
advanced against the cities of 
Hamadan and Kum, the strong- 





WHERE COMIC-OPERA WAR RAGES. 
This shows the scene of the recent victories of the Russians at 
Hamadan, Kum, and Kermanshah, their proximity to Bagdad, and 
delineates the Russian and British ‘‘ spheres of influence." 


taneh—are moderate Nation- 
alists. The Sipahdar and 
Samsan-es-Sultaneh led the 
Constitutionalist forces to vic- 
tory in 1909, but afterward 








holds of the German sympa- 

thizers, and, after some fighting, captured both places. The 
war was then merrily on, and both the Russian and German 
parties have secured large bodies of native adherents. 

In 1907, owing to the disturbed state of Persia, Russia and 
Great Britain agreed to protect the integrity of Persia and to 
limit their ‘“‘spheres of influence,’”’ as here shown, to the provinces 
abutting on their respective frontiers. In these regions Russia 
and Great Britain agreed to preserve order—often a difficult 
matter in the realm of the Shah—and took over a certain finan- 
cial control. It is under the terms of this agreement, indorsed 
at the time by Persia, that Russian forces have joined battle 
with the pro-German sympathizers in Iran, have occupied 
Hamadan, Kum, and Kermanshah, and appear to be aiming 
at a junction with the British expedition in Mesopotamia. 

The Russian press regard matters with some anxiety, and the 
Petrograd Birzheviya Vedemosti remarks: 


‘The situation in Persia has been rendered more serious in 
consequence of the British reverse in Mesopotamia. Irregulars 
and gendarmes have renewed their raids, and the chief priests 
have warned the Shah that he will suffer his father’s fate unless 
he complies with the people’s will. 


broke with the advanced Na- 
tionalist, or Democratic, party in the Medjliss on the Russian 
question. The important fighting tribe of the Bahktiari also 
seems to have become pro-Russian. On the other hand, the 
National Volunteers—the armed strength of the Democratic 
party—have accompanied the Swedish gendarmerie into the 
sphere of German influence. In spite of the Russian success 
at Hamadan, the Novoye Vremya affects great alarm, and even 
throws doubt on the loyalty of the Russian-trained Persian 
Cossacks. But this newspaper is noted as the advocate of 
Russian expansion in Iran, and was always eager to find excuse 
for destroying the last remnants of Persian autonomy.”’. 


The German papers are naturally pleased with events in Persia, 
and the Berliner Tageblatt represents that country as making a 
heroic endeavor to shake off the chains of Anglo-Russian op- 


pression. The Tageblatt says Persia will probably succeed, as— 


‘‘Persia’s opponents will, in the first place, have few troops 
at their disposal for use-in this subsidiary theater of war; and, 
in the second place, they will not agree in their aims. The differ- 
ences between them would be still more seriously intensified 
if—as is quite possible—the entrance of Persia into the holy 
war should influence the Moslem peoples farther east and the 
cautious but energetic Emir of Afghanistan should decide to 
take his long-postponed action.” 








BULGARIA UNEASY 


FEW STRAWS coming out of Bulgaria show how the 
wind is blowing in that Balkan Kingdom and make it 
evident that the subjects of King Ferdinand are a little 

exercised in their minds as to exactly how much their Teutonic 


allies expect them to do in the Balkan campaign. The Bulgarian 
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Stories of serious dissensions between the Bulgarians and 
their Teutonic allies are becoming frequent. The Petit Pari- 
sien has interviewed a prominent Bulgarian politician who has 
left. Sofia on account of his disapproval of the present policy, 
and he gives this account of present conditions: 

“It is not a question of men or materials that prevents the 
Bulgarians from crossing the Greek frontier, nor is it any de- 

sire to respect Greek neutrality. The real reason 





is that before marching the Bulgarians insist upon 





AN AMERICAN MILITARY ATTACHE IN SERVIA. 








A member of our diplomatic corps with the German Army in the Balkans, assisting 
little Servian children who have been left behind by the refugees. 


the Germans giving guaranties and compensa- 
tions. The Bulgarians want the territories which 
are, or will be, occupied by their troops to be 
permanently conceded to them. Only upon this 
condition will they consent to resume the cam- 
paign, failing which they will confine themselves 
to digging trenches and remaining on the defensive. 

“The Germans are furious at what they term 
Bulgarian treachery, and every day there are 
squabbles and fights between the Austro-Germans 
and the Bulgarians.” 


A similar story comes from Rome, where the 
Sofia correspondent of the 
This gentleman claims to 


Petrograd Novoye 
Vremya is now residing. 
be in close touch with the pro-Russian party in 
Bulgaria, and, writing to the Manchester Guard- 
ian, says: 


““Premier Radoslavoff, who knows the feelings 
and sympathies of his people so well, has a fore- 
boding that disastrous events might happen at 
any time in the country. That is why he is con- 
tinually demanding numbers of soldiers from the 
Austro-Germans and the Turks in order to dis- 
patch them to those parts where opposition to the 
Government has found fruitful soil. And in this 
manner he intends to maintain internal peace, 
at least until the end of the military operations. 
The Tureo-German garrisons, however, are doing 
the Bulgarian Government ill service. The ap- 








view-point seems to be that, having borne the brunt of the 
conquest of Servia, the forces of Czar Ferdinand should now 
rest, leaving to the Austro-German armies the task of driving 
the Allies out of Saloniki. 
accepted opinion in Germany, where more is expected of the 


Such, however, is by no means the 


Bulgars, for we find the Hamburger Nachrichten saying: 


“Now begins the struggle on Greek soil. Greece has declared 
that she can put no sort of obstacle in the way of the Bulgarians 
in their pursuit of the Allied troops into Greek territory. ... 
The second chapter of the war of the Bulgarians against the 
soldiers of the Entente has begun. It will increase still further 
the glory of the Bulgarian Army.” 


The Bulgarians’ fear that their allies expect them to bear the 
- burden of the Balkan campaign is confirmed by the study of a 
long letter in the Nieuwe Rolterdamsche Courant from a Duteh 
correspondent in Sofia. This writer, altho obviously friendly 
to the Central Powers, seems to fear that his Bulgarian friends 
may be forced to do more than their fair share. Writing before 
the complete conquest of Servia, he says: 


“Many in Sofia take the view that fighting the French and Brit- 
ish is really not the task of the Bulgarians; that. they have only 
advanced against Bulgaria because she has allied herself with 
the Central Powers. Therefore, reason such people, the driving 
out of the Franco-British expedition from the Balkan Peninsula 
ought really to be left to the Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians. 

“After Bulgaria has had to take such an active part in the 
subjection of Servia, in order thereby to insure to the Central 
Powers and the Turks the safe and free communications neces- 
sary for the success of their plans, and has had to capture 
Macedonia for herself, her participation in the war might be 
regarded as complete, and the question is mcre and more heard 
what all the German and Austro-Hungarian military, who 
have for some days been literally flooding the country, are really 
come to do if they are not destined: to take over from the Bul- 
garians the driving out of the Entente invaders, if not éntirely, 
at any rate for the larger part.” 


pearance of each new foreign detachment pro- 
vokes open discontent, and the Government has begun to doubt 
the efficacy of this step. Conflicts have taken place between 
the population and the foreign troops at Widin, Belogradtshik, 
and around Stara Zagora and Philippopolis.”’ 

















THE RUSH TO SALONIKI. 


WILHELM AND FRANZ JosEF—“ Ferdie, the post of honor is yours.” 
FEeRpIE—* You can have it.” —Punch (London). 
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A FRIENDLY HINT TO THE SANCTIMONIOUS GREY. 
As your arms have failed, why not try prayer to save Servia ? 


—© Simplicissimus (Munich). 
RATHER CYNICAL GERMAN CARTOONS ON BRITISH FAILURE TO 


THE LLOYD-GEORGE BOOM 


HE RIGHT TO GRUMBLE has always been recog- 

nized as an Englishman’s natural inheritance, and British 

‘Governments have been wont to accept much criticism 
with this measure of values in view. At the moment, how- 
ever, there is a growing chorus of dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent Government which seems to arise from something deeper 
and more serious than mere grumbling for its own sake. It is 
obvious in every section of the British press, and is specially 
loud and strong in what is known as the Harmsworth papers, 
a group of journals controlled by Lord Northcliffe, the most 
important being the London Times and the London Daily Mail, 
a paper which, having the largest cicculation of any daily in the 
world, possesses distinct influence. The burden of complaint 
seems to be that the British Cabinet lacks ‘‘ push and go,”’ that 
it is too large, and that its head, Mi. Asquith, is too weak a man 
to lead the nation in war. 

For a considerable time no one was named as Mr. Asquith’s 
suecessor, but now J. L. Garvin, the most capable and powerful 
journalist belonging to the Conservatives, has named a man 
who was held in detestation by every member of that party 
but two short years ago— David Lloyd-George. Writing 
in the London Observer—a paper interesting to all Americans 
as being owned by Lord Astor of Hever—Mr. Garvin says 
that Lloyd-George is ‘‘the only possible head of a new national 
Government,’’ and he continues: 

‘‘Week after week, month after month, on one question after 
another, upon great questions and little, whenever there is the 
least difficulty, there is procrastination. What are we thinking 
of to tolerate these things after seventeen months of war, when 
all hope of improvement has finally been quenched? 

‘‘We can only urge Mr. Lloyd-George to put his faith in the 
country, as Chatham did. Mr. Lloyd-George is of the few who 
know that the devil’s real name is inertia. He spent Christmas 
on the Clyde, putting the nation’s work first; he did not adjourn 
his job over the holidays. We want decision and action, not 
irresolution, adjournment, and words. 

‘“We have no hostility toward Mr. Asquith, but the question 
of efficiency must be settled in the next few weeks.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN—“‘ Stop! stop! It's the laurel-wreath for 
the Serb, not the life-preserver. We will need that ourselves!" 


—© Ulk (Berlin). 
AID SERVIA. 


There is a very general feeling that some one should be made 
dictator—Lord Kitchener, Lord Curzon, or Mr. Lloyd-George, 
and this idea seems to be voiced by Mr. George A. B. Dewar 
in the London Nineteenth Century, when he says: 


**Despotism or supreme authority, whether bestowed by some 
form of divine right or by dominant will and intellect, is un- 
questionably the most effective method in a great national 
peril; all experience and history point to this. In its absence 
we must have at least severe leadership. 

“‘A dictatorship, pure and simple, is the method many of us 
would prefer; but first we have to spirit away the whole of our 
tradition and machinery of government.” 


The leading weekly of the English Tories, the London Saturday 
Review, does not take at all kindly to the idea of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and says that the proposal is a “‘crazy one”’: 


‘To make Mr. Lloyd-George Prime Minister would, we are 
absolutely certain, be a most disastrous adventure. We hope 
Conservatives, at any rate, and people detached from party 
will not do more than play with the thought, and the less they 
play with it the better. It would not be so disastrous to Con- 
servatism; that is not what we are thinking of at all; for we grant 
that Mr. Lloyd-George is not out for party gain to-day. It 
would be disastrous to the nation generally. 

“‘The country wants a far steadier and more steadying man 
than Mr. Lloyd-George has ever shown himself, or is ever in the 
least likely to show himself. He is quicksilver: it wants at 
this grave time a very different metal from that. The Liberal 
party will decide and act for itself; but, unless we are much 
mistaken, the wiser and more substantial men of that party 
will think twice, and think again, before embarking on any wild 
adventure of the kind. Unless they are proposing to take leave 
of their senses they will defer the experiment indefinitely. The 
Conservatives must not, can not, and will not have Mr. Lloyd- 
George leader.” 


Another able weekly, The New Witness, also offers violent 
opposition, and points out that a leader must have a following. 
It recalls that Mr. Lloyd-George rose to power as the leader of 
the ‘‘masses’’ against the ‘‘classes,”’ and states that his influence 
with the proletariat is to-day practically nil. The editor of The 
New Witness believes that the present agitation is due to the 
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ambition of a great newspaper-owner, Lord Northcliffe, for 
he writes: 


‘** Alfred Harmsworth has for a long while been engaged in an 
attempt to wreck the present Government so that one may be 
formed more susceptible of pressure from him. At no time have 
his prospects seemed brighter to himself and to others. His 
Cabinet is ready. It is presumably to be formed under the 
titular Premiership of some more or less respectable figure- 
head. George is to be Minister of War in place of Lord Kitch- 
ener, whose supersession is an essential part of the scheme. 
Murray of Bogota is to sueceed him as Minister of Munitions, 


THE BOERS’ CLEMENCY 


AR-SIGHTED POLICY may be accountable for General 
Botha’s remarkable clemency in releasing his old com- 
rades in arms, General De Wet and his follov ers. It will 

be recalled that early in the war General De Wet, the hero of the 
guerrilla period of the Boer War, which cost England so dearly, 
rose in rebellion against the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, proclaiming his sympathy with Germany and his oppo- 
sition to the campaign against German Southwest Africa. The 

rebellion was promptly sup- 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE SOUTH-AFRICAN CAMPAIGN, 
This is a captive photograph, printed first in a British publication, but taken by a German aviator and 

showing German bombs exploding in a Union camp in German Southwest Africa. German aviators had been 

most successful in this locality, but this one fell into General Botha’s hands, camera, photographs, and all. 


prest and its leaders fined 
and imprisoned. Now, some 
six months after sentence, 
almost all the condemned 
have been released. In 
commenting on this act of 
clemency the London Stand- 
ard says: 


“Tn releasing General De 
Wet, after paying in full 
the fine of $10,000 and serv- 
ing six months of the sen- 
tence of six years imposed 
on him last June, the Union 
Government are following 
their declared policy of ex- 
tending clemency to those 
concerned in the rebellion 
as soon as it is deemed pos- 
sible to do so. General 
Botha recently declared 
that nothing would be 
pleasanter to the Govern- 
ment than to release the 
rebels, but owing to the at- 
titude of their supporters a 
general amnesty would not 
be safe. He agreed to treat 
cases on their merits, but, 
referring with sorrow to 
General De Wet, a former 
brother-in-arms, he said 
that friendship must give 
way-to duty. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that those 
who have been minimizing 
the seriousness of the crime 











Grotesque as it must appear, Harmsworth undoubtedly expects 
to assign some imposing office of State to himself!’ 


Dealing more pointedly then with Mr. Lloyd-George, The 
New Witness goes on to say: 


**At last the working classes know that George has always 
been their enemy and has always been the obsequious servant 
of their employers. They know that many of those employers 
have desired, and still desire, conscription, not for military but 
for industrial purposes. They know that Harmsworth sympa- 
thizes with these desires, and that George will be as ready to 
carry them out as he was in the matter of the Insurance Act. 
Therefore, a Harmsworth-George Government will not be be- 
lieved or easily obeyed. That is why very patriot should exert 
all his powers to prevent its formation.” 


The sober London Spectator utters a solemn warning against 
what it terms ‘‘Cabinet-wrecking,” and indirectly but pointedly 
rejects Lloyd-George: : 


“Tt is obvious that no wise man could wish for the overthrow 
of the present Ministry merely on vindictive or punitive grounds 
or in order to give another set of men aninnings. The only ground 
which will justify swapping horses in war-time is that there 
exists an alternative body of men capable of conducting the 
war better than those now in office. We see no such body of 
men available. This disposes of the notion of a new Cabinet in 
the true sense. If there is to be a change, it must be through a 
reorganization and a remaking of the Administration piecemeal. 


of rebellion have been forced 
to change their attitude. General De Wet and those who 
participate with him in the clemency of the Government have 
had to give undertakings as to their conduct in the future, 
and it is to be hoped that General Botha’s leniency will not 
be misunderstood.” 

The Manchester Guardian regards this action as a wise 
political move, saying: 

‘“‘The Botha Government clearly believe that the obscuran- 
tism and bittern ss of the rural districts where the rebellion was 
fomented will be dispelled by merey more readily than by 
punishment, and, believing this, act with the courage and con- 
fidence which have characterized their conduct throughout.” 

The Amsterdam papers, always interested in South Africa 
on account of racial ties, also applaud the act. The Handelsblad 
tells us that many had tried to persuade the Queen of Holland 
to intercede for De Wet, and says, ‘‘the act makes a good 
impression on all friends of the Boers.” The Nieuws van 
den Dag writes: 

“This way of acting is exactly in conformity with the line of 
British policy toward South Africa, a policy of magnanimity 
after resistance has been broken. Of course this is generosity 
directed by self-interest, but is agreeable to those whom it 
concerns, and it favorably contrasts with German methods, for 
could one imagine that a rebel against German authority could 
come off with one year’s imprisonment? A bullet would prob- 
ably have been his fate.” 
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BUSINESS—AND AN 

In the development of the progressive little city of Waterloo, Iowa, shown above, whose name has nothing to do with the 
defeats of its Napoleons of trade, the business concerns started in former epochs were 
The gabled roofs shelter retail concerns; the flat-roofed buildings represent wholesale stores. 


° 


Illustrations by courtesy of ‘System 


ILLUSTRATION OF THEIR FREQUENT RECURRENCE 


rradually weeded out by the causes 








FIGHTING THE BUSINESS DEATH-RATE 


F THE 250,000 business corporations in the United 
States, over 190,000 make less than $5,000 a year, and 
more than 100,000 make nothing at all. These facts, 

which are announced by Stanley A. Dennis in an article on ‘‘ The 

Business Death-Rate,’’ contributed to System (Chicago, January), 

have been brought out recently by a national canvass undertaken 

Trade They 

So little is known about the causes of these 


by the Federal Commission. indicate a high 
business death-rate. 
failures that System decided to make a detailed study of a single 
typical American town, and selected Waterloo, Iowa, for the 
purpose. Waterloo is a prosperous and growing city, and its 
business failures are due to weaknesses in the concerns themselves, 
not to the town. Mr. Dennis’s charts tell so graphically the 
story of what was found that we shall pass on to his discussion 


of the possibility of holding down this ‘‘death-rate”’’ in business. 


He says, in substance: 


**Between the business community and the social community 
it is evident certain close parallels exist. Most of our social 
progress has come from research and education directed against 
typhoid, tuberculosis, and other diseases which have been 
epidemic in successive generations. These - recurring mis- 
fortunes have been checked by ‘weeding them out,’ improving 
sanitary conditions, training individuals to more effective per- 
sonal hygiene and other health measures. By attacking the 
recurring causes underlying the commercial death-rate in the 
same organized and scientific way, some progress has already been 
made, and along lines which promise much. 

“The organizations that are concerned with one or another of 
the broad functions of business, for example, as the credit men’s 
associations, industrial-engineering societies, and traffic or adver- 
tising associations, have laid out comprehensive plans for better- 
ment within their fields. The trade-associations in the various 


lines are also carrying out plans for cutting down the busi- 





ness death-rate. Almost every commercial club, chamber of 
commeree, or similar organization is doing corresponding work. 

‘“‘Organized action for sound business, as for personal health, 
is already a fact. University specialists are studying the hazards 
of business. Statistics are beginning to be gathered intelli- 
gently, and men with the scientific view-point on business, after 
the study of many cases, are at the call of the proprietor who 
does not care to trust wholly to his own judgment and education 
in diagnosing the condition of his enterprise. 

“The Waterloo figures, for example, indicate that overbuying 
is the most important cause of failures of retailers of. dry-goods. 
Therefore, it would appear logical for manufacturers of dry- 
goods lines to attempt to help merchants fight this cause. The 
Superior Underwear Company, of Piqua, Ohio, has undertaken, 
quite recently, work exactly along this line. Its plan shows the 
retailer how to estimate the underwear-consumption in his town 
in order to fix a minimum limit to his stock of each number that 
will check overbuying and speed up the rate of turnover. 

“The estimate is secured by taking Government statistics 
on the average consumption of underwear, the number of 
persons in a family, the number of men in a family, the 
population of each retailer’s selling-area, and the divisions of 
the total population into urban, rural, working, middle, pro- 
fessional, and business classes. With these figures for his locality 
before him, the merchant is instructed how to divide up the 
estimated local buying-capacity for underwear among all the 
stores of the community. In figuring this part of the estimate, 
he of course uses his personal knowledge of the class and volume 
of trade probably handled by his competitors. 

““Once the merchant has estimated the smallest stock that 
will take care of his approximate share of the trade satisfactorily, 
this manufacturer advises him to buy accordingly. 

“In an effort to help merchants secure accurate accounting- 
methods, the lack of which the Waterloo study also picked out 
as an important factor in ‘the business death-rate, a number 
of manufacturers have devised equally elaborate plans. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, for example, have issued a cost-accounting 
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system for merchants handling clothing and allied lines. R. H. 
Ingersoll & Brother have done similar work in the jewelry-field. 

“The H. W. Gossard Company successfully uses still a third 
type of plan for helping the retailer fight the causes back of the 
business death-rate. It invites the merchants to send repre- 
sentatives to a ‘school’ which it conducts at its headquarters 
in Chicago during the slack season in its line. At the ‘school’ 
the best methods for merchandizing known to the Gossard 
organization are outlined, and particular emphasis laid on securing 
a rapid rate of turnover. The ‘students’ are even referred to 
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THE COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY 
OF WHOLESALER, RETAILER, 
/ AND MANUFACTURER. 

Of 33 factories, 19 groceries, 
and 7 wholesale or jobbing 
establishments in Waterloo, 
Iowa, in 1885, but 5 concerns 
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’ survive to-day, of which none 
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publications and books on merchandizing-methods which the 
Gossard sales executives believe will help them. The favorite 
book is bought in quantities and kept in stock, so that it can be 
sent quickly to those who desire it without delay. 

“Notwithstanding all these efforts which manufacturers are 
making to help dealers, and which associations and experts are 
undertaking in an effort to give the manufacturer and whole- 
saler facts which will cut down the business death-rate by fighting 
causes of failure, possibly the most important source of help 
has not yet been mentioned. Edward N. Hurley, vice-chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, has pointed out the im portance 
of this source. 

***Speaking generally,’ he says, ‘the real constructive help 
must come from within. You know, and I know, that, lumping 
all business together, the real need is for better business methods. 
When we were all working on a large percentage of profit and 
when it was a case of filling orders at our own price, we didn’t 
need any help. But that day is past. Wenow have to get down 
to the hard facts of business, to learn precisely what they are, 
where the weaknesses and losses exist.’”’ 





’ 





A GOOD WORD FOR LIQUID SOAP—The increased popu- 
larity of liquid toilet-soaps is noted in The Forecast (Philadelphia), 
which remarks that from the standpoint both of economy and 
hygiene they have much to commend them. The writer goes on: 


“Tt is fortunate that soap is not a good culture-medium for 
bacteria, for soap in cake-form, left wet and exposed upon a 
wash-stand, is well adapted to collect them. Nevertheless they 
do live, if they do not thrive, upon the surface of the cake, and 
liquid soap, enclosed and dispensed from a glass container, is 
not only safer and more cleanly, but altogether more pleasing to 
the fastidious. On the ground of economy it is true that the 
same amount of money will buy more actual soap, if it is pur- 
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chased in cake-form, but there is no doubt that the liquid will 
go further than the cake. It is not wasted by soaking in an 
imperfectly drained holder, nor in being rinsed under the tap 
before use, and there is no residue that either can not be used 
at all, or must be thrown into the wash-boiler just for eeonomy’s 
sake, whether it is a good laundry soap or not.” 





THE DRUGGIST TOO BUSY TO FILL 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


ROM the old-fashioned standpoint the filling of physicians’ 
HK prescriptions was the drug-store’s main reason for ex- 

istence—all its other lines of activity were merely ‘‘on 
the side.”” To-day this function has been overshadowed by 
others until we find a professional organ like Weekly Drug Markets 
(New York) questioning in a leading editorial whether it is not 
soon to be relegated to ‘‘exclusive prescription-pharmacists,”’ 
presumably leaving the ‘‘regular drug-stores’’ to riot in patent 
medicines, toilet-articles, and confectionery. Says this paper, 
under the heading, ‘‘ Passing of the Prescription-Department”’: 





‘*From the jobber’s point of view the average prescription- 
department is a source of expense rather than of income. In 
fact, a Chicago jobber goes so far as to assert that it would be a 
good thing for the trade if the prescription business could be 
separated from the other business and operated as it is in the 
down-town districts of his city by exclusive prescription-pharma- 
cists. Another jobber, representing a different section of the 
country, predicts that it would appear to be only a question of 
time before the distinctively prescription-pharmacy will replace 
the prescription-department of the average drug-store. In the 
opinion of the committee which presented the report such a 
division would be beneficial to the business as a whole, in that 
it will act in a measure to restore the writing of prescriptions 
by physicians rather than office-dispensing; as a result, the 
public will receive better protection, and the practise of pharmacy 
will be on a much higher plane than it is at the present time. 

“That a ‘cleavage movement’ has been under way in the 
drug-store business for some years is not a new theory, and facts 
have been presented to show considerable foundation for this 
belief. But in the final analysis, can a drug-store exist without 
the phases of professional pharmacy and purely commercial side- 
lines being in greater or less degree united? We think not, for 
to cut out the prescription-department entirely will mean the 
final separation of the store from its present distinguishing 
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THE STORY OF THIRTY YEARS OF MANUFACTURING. 
One out of the original 15 is left. All but three died by 1900. 
characteristics, and its claim to the use of the words ‘drug’ or 
‘pharmacy.’ 

‘It may be that pharmacies restricted to prescription-com- 
pounding will in increasing numbers become established in the 
large centers of population, but combination drug-stores doing 
both a professional and commercial business are likely to con- 




















tinue in the country and the smaller cities to the end of the 
chapter. There will always be a demand for drugs and medicines, 
and the means to supply these wants will always be governed 
by the operation of known laws the same as for any other busi- 
ness. The success of the combination pharmacies must also be 
governed by established business principles, and if the retail 
druggist will increase the investment of his prescription-depart- 
ment beyond the requirements of his patronage, both he and those 
who back him must pay the penalty. If, however, the retail 
druggist wishes to lose all claim to professionalism, let him take 
down his mortar and pestle at once and erect in its place the 
heterogeneous sign of the department store or sundryman.” 





TEETH AND MILITARY EFFICIENCY 


LARGE PROPORTION of the earliest English volunteers 
in the present war had teeth so defective that they could 
not chew army rations and had to be sent back from 

the firing-line. On the other hand, Germany long ago recog- 
nized the necessity of good teeth for the soldier, and no small 
proportion of her military efficiency is due to this fact. These 
striking statements are made by Prof. William H. Potter, of 
Harvard, in an article on ‘‘The Work of the Dentist in the 
Great War,” contributed to The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
(Cambridge, December). Dr. Potter notes that the service of 
the military dentist should begin with the soldiers long before 
they are sent to the front. It is of the greatest importance, he 
says, that their teeth should be put in good condition in order 
that disabling pain may be avoided, and that they may be able 
to chew army rations. Where work of this sort is arranged as a 
part of the military equipment and is continued several years, 
the best results are obtained. He goes on: 

“Of the nations now engaged in the Great War, Germany has 
given the most systematic attention to the teeth of its soldiers. 
She found out fifteen years ago that the efficiency of soldiers 
was seriously impaired when they could not chew hard food, 
and set about to remedy the matter by providing dental clinics 
for school-children, so that boys upon entering the army should 
present themselves with teeth able to do the work demanded of 
them. This is one reason why her soldiers are now so efficient. 
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SIX GENERATIONS IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 

The history of the original nine dry-goods stores in Waterloo, 
Iowa, is found to be the history of all the retail stores of the 
same period—all are dead. Of 25 stores started in thirty years 
only four survive, and only one of these is over fifteen years old. 


In a country where a large army is composed mostly of volun- 
teers, as in England, it is impossible to control the condition of 
the soldiers’ teeth as in a country where military service is com- 
pulsory. It was the privilege of the writer to have been in 
Engiand several months at the beginning of the war and to have 
seen the teeth of many of the men who volunteered for military 
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service. Very defective teeth were present in a large proportion 
of those observed. It was perfectly evident that such men could 
not chew army rations, and that they would be thrown out of 
use by pain from sensitive teeth or by lack of teeth. And that 
is what really happened, as I later learned from an English 
dentist in Paris who was treating English soldiers sent back 
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THE DEATH-RATE AMONG WHOLESALE CONCERNS. 
Two are left out of the seven wholesalers in business in Water- 
loo, Iowa, in 1886, and one of these has turned retailer. Only one 
is left out of the twelve who started up between 1890 and 1895. 


from the firing-line on account of their teeth. I was so imprest 
by the wretched condition of the teeth of the English volunteer 
soldiers that, during the first ten days after the outbreak of the 
war, I offered my services to do what I could to correct the defects 
which were so apparent. But the dental service for soldiers 
had not at that time been well organized and I was unable to 
get an opportunity to help in this way. Somewhat later, how- 
ever, in the month of November, 1914, having been asked to 
join the Dental Surgery Staff of the Ambulance of the American 
Hospital in Paris, I entered upon a service which lasted over 
three months, giving all my time to the work.” 


Dr. Potter tells us that the services of the dentist are highly 
esteemed in military hospitals, not only for the general care of 
teeth in cases where wounds have not impaired their usefulness, 
but also in caring for serious wounds of the jaw and face with 
which ordinary surgery would not be so well able to cope. 
Many a wounded man will return to work after the war who 
would not have been in shape to show himself to his fellow men, 
without the services of the American dentist supplemented by 


the skill of modern plastic surgery. Says Dr. Potter: 


‘‘The most interesting cases treated by the dentist are those 
which have received a wound in the head which has penetrated 
and injured the bones of the upper or under jaw. In the present 
war such injuries are very numerous. This is due to the ex- 
tensive use of trench-warfare; the head is exposed while the 
body is protected. A soldier shot in the head with penetration 
of the brain usually dies, but if the face-area alone is penetrated 
he usually lives, and probably sustains a fracture of the bones 
of the upper or under jaw. All cases of this latter class are 
examined immediately by the dental surgeons and placed under 
treatment in their department. The treatment is usually long 
and complicated, requiring great operative skill and elaborate 
apparatus. . . . Often soldiers are shot at 30 meters, and the 
velocity of the rifle-bullet is very great. If it strikes only soft 


tissue, there is very little disturbance; but when it strikes the 
teeth and the bones of the upper and under jaws, it smashes 
the bone, with much loss of substance, and makes a large 
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external wound of the face. The teeth when struck by a rifle- 
bullet become in their turn projectiles, and are foreed into 
the soft tissues, sometimes being completely embedded. It 
often happens that, after receiving a severe wound of the face, 
the first and most distressing pain which the soldier feels is 
from an exposed nerve laid bare by the fracture of a tooth which 
has been hit by a bullet. The dentist, then, is the one who 
can give the first relief by treating the exposed nerve.” 





FOOD FOR THE GUNS 


ARS MUST LANGUISH without explosives for the 

guns to feed on. A conflict of the present magnitude 

would have been impossible in the days when pro- 
jectiles were both propelled and burst with old-fashioned black 
gunpowder. The world’s supply would have been exhausted 
long ago. May it not be the same to-day, only on a different 
seale? May the death-dealing engines cease to work because 
the available supply of energy is exhausted? There is no danger 
—or perhaps we should say no hope—of any such result, we are 
assured by a writer in The Engineering Record (New York, 
December 25). The materials for modern high explosives are 
abundant, and the combatants can get all they want—the only 
exception being a possible cotton-famine in Germany, which she 
is trying to forestall by using substitutes. We read: 

**In the good old times the use of firearms depended on a 
plentiful supply of ‘villainous saltpeter,’ . .. [but] niter is 
{now] almost a non-essential, because the engineer can rob the 
atmosphere to procure the nitric acid which is the fundamental 
requisite for all modern explosives. Characteristically enough 
the center of the nitrogen-fixation industry is in Germany and 
Seandinavia, so that if natural resources should run short 
artificial ones will still be at hand. Plants of this kind were 
several years ago turning out nitric acid at the rate of as high as 
three-quarters of a ton per kilowatt-year, and it is well under- 
stood that this yield has now been considerably increased, so that 
peace by exhaustion of the nitric-acid supply is a hopeless dream. 

“Turning now to the other materials for which the world is 
ealling in the war, practically all military explosives are obtained 
by the nitration or the treatment by nitric acid of one of three 
groups of materials: cellulose, the essential constituent of plant- 
fibers; glycerin, and the group of hydrocarbons best known by 
its two familiar members—benzol and toluol—both obtained from 
coal-tar. With the first two of these group-products the United 
States is peculiarly well provided—in its enormous cotton-crop 
and ample supply of hog-fat. Moreover, there is extreme activity 
in obtaining from gas-works and coke-furnaces the coal-tar which 
is the basis of the third. Germany is peculiarly rich, as every- 
body knows, in coal-tar resources, but is a little short of the 
other things necessary, hence the fervent calls for cotton-supply.”’ 


There has been considerable discussion as to the reason for the 
demand for cotton by powder-makers when other sources of 
cellulose are plentiful. The reason, we are told, is in the uni- 
formity of composition of the best cotton, other vegetable fibers 
often producing a powder too strong, too weak, or too unstable. 
It has been reported recently that the Germans are making 
smokeless powder out of wood-pulp, as was done in this country 
more than twenty years ago, but there is no doubt that lack of 
cotton must prove a great incOnvenience. To quote further: 


“The nitroglycerin compounds are not used as propellants 
save in a limited way, and they are too sensitive to be fired 
in ordinary shells, altho they doubtless might be excellently 
utilized by aircraft. The extensive quest for glycerin material 
in this country must therefore be charged to the use of the 
nitro-compound as accelerator in smokeless powders. In fact, 
such accelerated powders have been standard in several 
foreign services, notably the British. So long as the supply of 
fats holds out there will be no lack of glycerin, which is a large 
constituent of all of them, and can be freed by easy means. In 
Germany, reports say, fats are not so plentiful as in the early 
stages of the war....... 

**As to the third class of high explosives, derived from benzol 
and allied substances, the case is altogether different. A plentiful 
supply of raw material demands almost the building up of a new 
industry, the importance of which turns on the fact that all the 
enormous quantities of high-explosive shells, used literally by 


the million, are charged with this particular class of explosives 
which can not be replaced by anything yet discovered. Their 
unique advantage lies, first, in the fact that they are stable 
enough to endure the shock of firing in shells, and, secondly, 
that they, so to speak, pack well in the shell, thereby increasing 
the quantity which can be charged and, necessarily, the violence 
of-the explosion. Every one remembers the somewhat futile 
attempts to develop dynamite-throwing guns fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Dynamite is far too tender for throwing over long 
ranges at high velocity. The two explosives now practically in 
universal use are the much-talked-of picric acid and trinitro- 
toluol, the first of which is widely used under the names of ‘mé- 
lenite’ in the French service and ‘lyddite’ in the British. Picric 
acid is nothing but a nitrated carbolic acid, the latter substance 
being a very simple derivative of benzol with coal-tar as a source, 
while trinitrotoluol results from the nitration of toluol, a very 
close analog of benzol and from the same source. About 
2 per cent. each of benzol and toluol can be taken out of coal-tar 
by careful treatment, and it is on this meager product of the 
distillation of coal that the high-explosive campaign turns. 
It is no wonder that the price of carbolic acid shot up with 


“To sum.up the situation, an indefinitely great amount of 
propelling explosives, sufficient for even a world at war, can be 
turned out from the cotton-crop and the easily enlarged nitric- 
acid-producing capacity. The high-explosive demand can 
only be met by the organization of new industries, now rapidly 
going on but far from complete accomplishment.” 





THE TELEPHONE IN A MINE 


is \HE USE of the telephone for signaling and giving orders 

in a system of underground workings has almost revolu- 

tionized the mining business, we are told by a con- 
tributor to The Telephone Review (New York, December), who 
weaves incidents in a telephone man’s visit to one of the big 
coal-mines of Pennsylvania, with much interesting matter, into 
an account of his instrument as it serves the miners. The tele- 
phone, we are told, summons first aid in case of accident, gives 
warning of fires or explosives, controls the operation of under- 
ground trains and of the vertical hoist in the shaft, and enables 
the management to keep tab on the pumping and other machinery 
froma distance. Telephones are getting to be the nerves of the 
mine, and fulfil there the same controlling and guiding functions 
that actual nerves do in the animal economy. Says the writer, 
telling his story: 


‘*A Moore gong connected with the office telephone set up 
an insistent clamoring, and the mine-foreman jumped to answer it. 

‘For just an instant he held the receiver to his ear. Then he 
rushed to another telephone across the room and turned a 
generator-crank furiously. 

“The wagon—quick!’ 

‘*He slammed the receiver into its place, picked a grimy cap 
from the desk, and was out of the door. 

‘‘Over at the shaft-mouth under the giant breaker a group of 
silent, sober-faced men had gathered about the great hoisting- 
drum, the driver of which was restoring a telephone-receiver 
to its hook as we came up. 

***Tt’s one of the new men,’ he told the foreman. ‘Rock came 
down on him—pinned his leg—they’re putting him in the cage 
down below now.’ ...... 

“The clanging of the mine-ambulance gongs as the ‘wagon’ 
came up to the door of the hoisting-éngine house—then—a roar 
from the shaft-mouth, the grind of the great drums as the brakes 
shot home, and the cage lifted itself suddenly from the shaft. 

“The ‘doctor’ from below stept off the car and addrest the 
ambulance surgeon. ‘Right leg crusht—rock—fall.’ 

‘*That was all. They lifted the inert figure and bore it to the 
ambulance, and the ‘doctor,’ who was no doctor at all, but 
captain of the mine’s first-aid team and winner of many a prize 
in open first-aid competition, turned to his boss, the foreman. 

“The Greek we brought up,’ the doctor said to us, ‘was 
working down in ‘‘China’’—that’s the fourth and lowest vein. 
His chamber was ’way over west and about as far from the shaft- 
mouth as—well, about five city-blocks. The Greek was a miner, 
and his laborer, or helper, was entering the chamber just behind 
him when part of the seam on the side gave way. The ‘‘rock”’ 
pinned the poor fellow’s leg to the floor of the chamber, and the 
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laborer, seeing that he couldn’t lift the weight, ran to the tele- 
phone-station in that section, at the same time calling out for 
help to the men in adjoining chambers. 

“**The hospital—that’s my headquarters—is in the third vein, 
and in about half a minute I had the message and was shooting 
down into the ‘‘China’’ vein in the emergency-cage with my 
‘‘first-aid”’ outfit. They had the rock off his leg by that time, 
and when I cut away his shoe and trouser-leg and put a “brake” 
on the blood-flow, we got him on a stretcher, and, well—you saw 
the ambulance on the job when we got him to the surface.’”’ 


Later, down in the mine four hundred feet below daylight, 
a locomotive came to a stop with a hissing of air-brakes almost 
at the visitor’s feet and a dozen men jumped to the work of 
coupling up a long line of ‘‘empties.” 

‘“More work of the telephone,” shouted the foreman above 
the deafening noise of bang- 
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one time. Water, for instance, is something that must be 
watched closely. There’s not so much water underground 
in the mine country as you'd think. Still, if the pumps should 
break down, even for a short time, the water would cause a lot 
of trouble. That’s why we’ve got a telephone in the pump-room.’ 

“We were approaching an elevated structure on which 
Was arranged a giant drum with fine black strands of hauling- 
sable. 

‘“*A telephone-receiver swinging at the end of a much-frayed 
cord apparently performed the combined duties of receiver and 
transmitter. We looked about in vain for a switch, push-button, 
or anything else that might be used for ringing-purposes. 

***How do you signal the fellow at the other end of the line?’ 

“The engineer smiled. ‘I don’t think there’s another sig- 
naling device that is quite like the one we use here. This 
place is the highest point on a 1,100-foot slope. We use the 
hoisting-engine to draw empty cars up the incline, where they 

are loaded and returned to the 





ing car-couplings. ‘‘We used 


foot of the slope by gravity. 





to handle traffic on mine rail- 
roads by signal alone, but since 
we’ve spread out more and 
have so many places to cover 
with a limited amount of 
motor rolling-stock, we can 
handle the motors with less 
confusion and in less time by 





using the telephone.” The 
next stopping-place was the 
Fire Boss’s shanty, a room 
about twelve feet square, ap- 
parently hewn out of solid 
reck. Says the writer: 


‘“The one thing about it that 
attracted and held our eyes 
was tle equipment — tele- 
phones, signaling apparatus, 
blue-prints of the mines. Here 
the ‘inside’ foreman sits dur- 
ing his underground ‘spell,’ 
and with a telephone at his 
elbow he keeps his finger on 
the progress of the work in 
even the deepest recesses of 
the mystic maze of mining- . 
chambers. Here the ‘doctor’ 
sits with first-aid packet, ready 
to start for any point in the 
workings as soon as the tele- 
phone brings the word that his 
help is required in the interests 
of humanity. Here the ‘Fire 
Boss’ sits in judgment during 
the early hours of the day and 
decides whether or not there’s 
too much ‘fire-damp’ in the 





since the telephone came. 








Courtesy of ‘‘ The Telephone Review,’’ New York. 
THE FIRE BOSS'S SHANTY IS THE NERVE- 
CENTER OF THE MODERN MINE. 


Centering here from all the burrows, 400 feet deep and more, tele- 
phone-communication has given the human mole a sixth sense 
worth any three of the other five. 


The man at the other end of the 
slope is liable to be at almost 
any point along its 1,100-foot 
length, and, of course, it’s im- 
possible for him to use a sta- 
tionary telephone. He carries 
@ special instrument about in 
his belt and connects up with 
the bell circuit and rings me 
whenever he wants to. But 
when I want to ring him—say, 
suppose we call him up now, and 
I’ll show you how it’s done.’ 

‘The engineer pulled a lever, 
the great steel drum of the 
hoisting-engine moved just 
about a foot on its axis; the 
brake was applied sharply and 
the drum came to a stop. 
The air-current from the venti- 
lator brought to us the faint 
banging of a train of cars at 
the other end of the hoisting- 
eable far down below. Twice 
again the drum was allowed 
to revolve a foot or so and 
twice again there was the faint 
banging of car-couplings at the 
foot of the slope. There was 
a slight pause, then came a re- 
sponsive signal on a bell close 
by. The engineer picked up 
his receiver and spoke. 

‘***Ringing’ with a train of 
ears! Selective ringing indeed 
when you can reach a man 
who may be at any point along 
a 1,100-foot line.”’ 








The mine is “‘a healthier place” 


NOT SO INFECTIOUS—The 


caution drilled into us concern- 








workings to allow the men 
to go into the chambers. 

‘‘The telephone-bell—another Moore gong—rang. This time 
a magnet-coil had burned out at a point that we would have 
ealled ‘across the city’ if we had not been up above. ...... 

“The foreman’s assistant who had answered the call tele- 
phoned ‘outside,’ and turned to us as he hung up. 

‘**T’ve been workin’ in the mines close on to forty-seven years,’ 
he informed us, ‘an’ let me tell you that a mine is a much healthier 
and pleasanter place to-day than it was then. Then we had 
no electric lights, no electric drills, no electric hoists, and no 
telephones. A man had to see by the light of his pit-lamp 
and he had to do all his drillin’ by hand. When it come to 
sending a message—say, that was a joke. Do you know what 
we did? We got an old slate and nailed it in the tub-hoist. 
When we wanted to send a message up—didn’t make no differ- 
ence whether it was a case of life or death or just a matter of 
gettin’ some new supplies—we just wrote the message out on the 
slate and trusted to Kingdom Come that some one would see it. 
Yes, sir; minin’s improved a whole lot since the telephone 
| ee 

‘“*There are so many reasons for using the telephone down 
here,’ the foreman explained, ‘that it’s hard to grasp them all at 








ing the use of disinfectants in 
fighting such diseases as typhoid has, it appears, made us prey 
to the exaggerated statements of their manufacturers. Says the 


bulletin of the New York Health Department, in part: 


** Health officials have come to learn that much of the so-called 
room-disinfection heretofore practised during and after infec- 
tious disease was unnecessary and are placing their main reliance 
on mechanical cleansing with soap and water, followed, if pos- 
sible, by sunlight and fresh air. The manufacturers of disinfec- 
tants, on the other hand, often make alarming and misleading 
statements concerning the mode of spread of infectious dis- 
eases. Thus the suggestion was recently made that ‘during the 
course of such diseases as typhoid fever the germ can be recov- 
ered without difficulty from horizontal surfaces near the bedside.’ 
In order to test the validity of this statement and the need for 
the suggested action, the Bacteriological Division of Mount 
Sinai Hospital recently undertook a careful investigation, dur- 
ing the course of which more than forty cultures were made. 
The results were uniformly negative so far as the presence of a 
motile bacillus or any bacillus resembling the bacillus of typhoid 
fover was concerned.” 
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AIMS OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


HE BALLET RUSSE has at last come among us. We 
have seen Pavlowa with her ballet russe and Gertrude 
Hofmann with hers, but we have been warned by the 
knowing ones to wait for Diaghilev with his before assuming to 
have seen “the real thing.’’ Minus the great personalities, 
such as Nijinsky, Karsavina, or Fokine, what was presented to 
New York on January 17 at the Century Theater was indeed the 
real thing, for the guiding genius that has been behind the ballet 


satin slippers, but also from the dance-steps of the ballet.’’ She 
founded her dancing on natural movements, taking her sugges- 
tions from classic Greece. 

In the new Dallet, explains Mr. Fokine in the London Times 
(his article is reprinted in the Boston Transcript of January 8), 
‘the dramatic action is exprest by dances and mimetic in which 
the whole body plays a part.’”’ The ballet-master of the new 
school studies the national dances of the nation represented, 

“dances differing immensely from nation 











RUSSIAN GAMES AND FOLK-DANCES IN BALLET. 


“The Midnight Sun”’ is thus given a ballet arrangement to music by 
It was devised by the solo dancer, Leoriide Massine, who is the central figure in this group. 


to nation, and often expressing the spirit 
of a whole race. He makes a draft also 
upon the art and literature of the period 
Mr. Fokine 


in which the scene is laid. 
writes: 


“Tf we look at the best productions of 
sculptural and pictorial art from the point 
of view of a choreograph of the old school 
thoroughly versed in the rules of tradi- 
tional gesticulation and of dancing with 
the toes turned out, we shall find that the 
marble gods of Greece stood in entirely 
wrong attitudes; not one of them turned 
his toes out or held his hands in the 
positions required by the rules of ballet- 
dancing. Equally faulty from the old- 
fashioned ballet-master’s point of view 
are the majestic statues of Michelangelo 
and the expressive figures in the paint- 
ings of the Renaissance, to say nothing 
of the creations of modern art from Rodin 
down. If we are to be true to the rules 
of the older ballet we must turn our 
backs on the treasures of beauty accumu- 
lated by the genius of mankind during 
thousands of years, and declare all of 
them to be wrong. 

“Tf we look from the point of view of 
the natural dancing of Miss Duncan, the 
fantastic attitudes of the statues which 
adorn the temples of India, the severely 
beautiful figures of ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylon, the poetic miniatures of 
Persia, the water-colors of Japan and 
China, the art of prehistoric Greece, of 
the popular chap-books and _ broadsides 
of Russia—all alike are far removed from 
the natural movements of man, and can 
not be reconciled with any theory of free 
and natural dancing. And yet they con- 





Rimsky-Korsakow. 








russe as western Europe has known it since 1909 was present. 
Serge de Diaghilev, around whom have centered all the revolution- 
ary energies growing out of the classical ballet nourished at Pet- 
rograd, is present with this latest invading company, and pro- 
poses to tour the country with his mimes and dancers. There 
have been many speculations as to what the ‘“‘new”’ ballet russe 
really is, some looking upon it as the form native and common 
to Russia, whence it comes; and others, whose patriotism impels 
them to claim some proprietorship, seeing in it an outgrowth of 
the art of Isadora Duncan. Mr. Michel Fokine, one of the 
leaders of the new movement and the deviser of most of the 
ballets to be presented by the Diaghilev company, declares that 
it springs from neither of these two sources. The older ballet 
danced on the points of its toes with the feet turned out, and 
used ‘‘a strictly established system of steps, gestures, and at- 
titudes.”” Miss Duncan introduced natural dancing, ‘“‘in which 
the body of the dancer was liberated not only from stays and 


tain an immense store of beauty, an 
immense variety of taste, and are clear expressions of the 
character and ideals of the various nations which produced 
them. Have we any right to reject all this variety for the sake 
of adherence to a single formula? No.” 


’ 


As there were ‘‘five positions” of the old classical dancing, so 
Mr. Fokine evolves ‘“‘five rules of faith and practise for the 
new ballet’’: 

*‘Not to form combinations of ready-made and established 
dance-steps, but to create in each case a new form corresponding 
to the subject, the most expressive form possible for the repre- 
sentation of the period and the character of the nation represented 
—that is the first rule of the new ballet. 

**The second rule is that dancing and mimetic gesture have 
no meaning in a ballet unless they serve as an expression of the 
dramatic action, and they must not be used as a mere divertisse- 
ment or entertainment, having no connection with the scheme of 
the whole ballet. 

‘The third rule is that the new ballet admits the use of con- 
ventional gesture only where it is required by the style of the 
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piece, and in all other cases endeavors to replace gestures of the 
hands by mimique of the whole body. Man can be and should 
be expressive from head to foot. 

“The fourth rule is the expressiveness of groups and of en- 
semble-dancing. In the older ballet the dancers were ranged in 
groups only for the purpose of ornament, and the ballet-master 
was not concerned with the expression of any sentiment in groups 
of characters or in ensemble-dances. The new ballet, on the 
other hand, in developing the principles of expressiveness, 
advances from the expressiveness of the face to the expressiveness 
of the whole body, and from the expressiveness of the individual 
body to the expressiveness of a group of bodies. ...... 

“The fifth rule is the alliance of dancing with other arts. 
The new ballet, refusing to be the slave either of music or of scenic 
decoration, and recognizing the alliance of the arts only on the 
condition of complete equality, allows perfect freedom both to the 
scenic artist and to the musician. In contradistinction to the 
older ballet, it does not demand ‘ballet music’ of the composer 
as an accompaniment to dancing; it accepts music of every kind, 
provided only that it is good and expressive: It does not 
demand of the scenic artist that he should array the ballerinas 
in short skirts and pink slippers. It does not impose any 
specific ‘ballet’ conditions on the composer or the decorative 
artist, but gives complete liberty to their creative powers. . . . 
No artist can tell to what extent his work is the result of the 
influence of others and to what extent it is his own. I can not, 
therefore, as a coworker with Mr. Diaghilev, judge to what 
extent the influence of the old traditions is preserved in the 
new ballet and how much the new ideals of Miss Duncan are 
reflected in it.” 


Mr. Fokine, speaking of his personal experience, tells us that 
when he composed an ancient Greek ballet he studied the artists 
of ancient Greece; when he produced ‘‘ Le Coq d’Or,”’ he ‘“‘studied 
the old Russian chap-books and broadsides,’’ and when he pro- 
duced ‘‘Scheherezade,”’ ‘‘Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Le Spectre de la Rose,” 


_and the Palovtsian dances in ‘‘Prince Igor,’’ he ‘“‘made use of 


different materials appropriate to the ballet in hand.” 

More extreme as a revolutionary, even than Mr. Fokine is the 
famous Nijinsky, who, in later years, has enlarged his sphere of 
activities by becoming a maitre-de-ballet. His creations are 
“‘L’Aprés Midi d’un Faune,” ‘‘Jeux,’”’ and “‘Le Sacre de Prin- 
temps’’; and in all these he has gone back as far as Etruscan 
bas-reliefs for suggestions for the poses and action of his ballet. 
In the simplest expression it may be said that he substitutes the 
straight for the serpentine line which Hogarth had insisted was 
the ‘‘line of beauty.”’ WNijinsky’s doctrine is thus given: 


“Tt is a mark of Attic sculpture, and a mark which becomes 
clearer and clearer as the severity and religious earnestness of 
Phidias pass into the seductive elegance of Praxiteles and his 
followers, that it subordinates significance and character to 
charm. Even the shaggy creations of sylvan mythology, such as 
Pan and the satyrs, become for it mere handsome ephebes 
adorned with infinitesimal horns. This tendency never expired 
in classical sculpture, in spite of the growth of the realistic school 
which produced the Laocoon; it is strong in the later statues by 
which the ballet-masters of the early nineteenth century were 
chiefly influenced, and it reacted upon their conception of dancing. 
One of its consequences was that the dramatic and mimetic 
side of the ballet—all that served to make it expressive—was 
handed over to the pantomimists, who acted without dancing, 
while the ballerines, on the other hand, began, loosely speaking, 
to dance without acting. Careless whether their conventional 
costume was appropriate to their parts or not, they began to 
concentrate their attention simply on the perfection of their steps, 
just as the Praxitelean sculptor concentrated his attention on the 
beauty of the limbs he was carving, careless whether they were 
those of a man, a god, or a monster, and whether they were 
appropriate or not to the personage he was representing. It is 
against this delight in form for its own sake that M. Nijinsky 
seems to be rebelling. Following a hint given some years ago by 
Catulle Mendés to the effect that it was time dancing and 
pantomime were fused once more, he has aimed at restoring to 
the dance its expressiveness, and consigned to neglect the ‘line 
of beauty’ and a great deal of the pleasure of the eye. It is 
here that he joins forces with the various manifestations of a new 
ideal in painting which are vulgarly called ‘Post-Impression- 
istic.’ Of these an able American critic has said bluntly that 
expression, not beauty, is their aim.” 


WAR HALTING ITALIAN PENS 
| ee: seems to be thoroughly mobilized in 


Italy. D’Annunzio, the foremost man of letters of his 

race to-day, is transformed into a military aviator; 
another eminent litterateur, Deputy Fradelletto, of Venice, is 
lecturing throughout the country on the causes and aims of his 
country’s war. The philosophical and critical writers are 
carrying on a campaign similar to that of Wells, Bennett, 
and Conan Doyle in England. Certain novelists and story- 
writers have become chroniclers of the war, and publishing- 
houses have suspended many of their projected schemes 








ADOLF BOLM, 


One of the leading male dancers in the Diaghilev company of Russian 
Ballet. He is costumed for the principal warrior in ‘“‘ Prince Igor.” 











until times of peace. The poets, young and old, are silent, 
save for some who are ‘“‘poets of the people’? and who im- 
provise patriotic hymns, which, we are told, “‘are dispersed 
on air and do not reach print.” The writer of these notes, 
Michele Ricciardi, makes, in the New York Evening Post, this 
further significant observation: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the fact that 
the war against Austria has its roots deeply planted in the soul 
of Italy, it has not as yet found its great poet.’’ We read further: 


**Some writers of comedy announce new works of theirs, but 
it will be difficult for them to find dramatic companies to act 
them. A few have succeeded lately, in Rome, in getting their 
last works acted, but they have found an indifferent public and 
severe critics, because the public as well as the critics and the 
actors are influenced by the present state of things. The 
dramatic companies either do not succeed in having a long 
season in the various cities, and rush from one to another in 
search of a public, or they have not the courage to devote 
themselves to preparation for new performances. 

“‘Almost all of them prefer to act dramas, even if they are 
old, which have a certain affinity with the conditions of the 
public spirit. The real comic troupes—as if the public required 
a little repose by means of a laugh—have better luck for the 
moment; but the country of Goldoni has not many writers of 
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comedy, and the few that there are almost all write in dialect 
Venetian or Neapolitan, for the most part. ...... 

“In short, the secant literary production that exists is almost 
exclusively journalistic and limited to chronicles of the war. 
The rest is almost all silence. The same may be said of painting 
and seulpture, and apparently also of music. The war influences 
all national life: it calls forth all energies, absorbs all disposable 
funds, excites the imagination, and tortures the heart. It pre- 
cedes everything; it is an overpowering force; tyrannical and 
cruel; too near at hand to inspire a great poet, and so absorbing 
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that it robs everybody of the time and means of taking lasting 
pleasure in anything -else. 

**Some persons in Italy have wondered whether this enforced 
repose is of advantage, or not, to our literary production. As 
for me, I believe it will be useful. The most recent tendency of 
Italian literature_has been somewhat idealistic, altho in no pre- 
cise way, and for them has been prevalently that of the spoken 





language. The Marzocco—a literary journal of Florence—is the 
organ of those young men who represent this movement. Thus, 


we are separating ourselves more and more from pure d’Annun- 
zianism, which was good, vigorous classicism for us, altho he had 
engrafted upon it a not always happy imitation of Nietzsche. 
To us d’Annunzio appears a vigorous continuer of the classic 
school, which boasts two great writers—Leopardi, derived 
from the Greek, and Carducci, derived essentially from the 
Latin, and a contemporary of our own. 

“The Italy of to-day has the right to live not only upon 
elassie memories. A mode of thinking purely and uniformly Ital- 
ian—that is, of the whole nation—has been in formation. The 
attempt of the Marzocco, therefore, aimed in the right direction, 
except that the vague idealistic tendency of the young men was 
rather irritating estheticisny than a clear and true school of the 
new Italian thought.” 








For this reason, the period of rest imposed by the war upon 
Italian men of letters will do no harm, thinks Mr. Ricciardi. 
He finds that it may even be “helpful in another sense”—a 
sense of reconfirmed nationality: ; 


‘*Our chief novel-writers, such as Verga, Capuana, De Roberto, 
Matilde Serao, all were more or less under the influence of 
French literature; some of them were influenced by Zola, 
others by Dumas, others again by Bourget; the youngest were 
influenced by Hervé and by the Parisian writers of before the 
war. In the same way, some thinkers, critics, professors—that 
is, the entire world of the University—were under the influence of 
German philosophers and scientific men. It is difficult to say 
whether the novel, understood as it is to-day, can ever be a 
perfect Italian product. Our great models of ancient times are, 
in fiction, Ludovico Ariosto and Giovanni Boccaccio. The 
historical novel has had no great good fortune, notwithstanding 
the ‘Promessi Sposi’ of Alessandro Manzoni. At all events, the 
true Italian romance is still to be written. In spite of the great 
value of the romances of Gabriele d’Annunzio, I think nobody 
will desire to maintain that his are true Italian romances. 

“Tf we can doubt whether the Italians have the aptitude for 
emulating the French, English, and Russian in the production 
of novels, nobody can doubt that they have an excellent aptitude, 
entirely original and their own, for philosophy, criticism, and 
scientific research. The revolution which the war has produced 
in the national spirit will be sufficient to make it understood how 
little the servile imitation of the French novelists responds to the 
Italian character and nature; and, moreover, how much the 
humanity of our thought differs from German thought, such as is 
prevalent even in their greatest philosophers. 

“The young men who have first adventured into new paths, 
after the war will find other and more vast and concrete fields 
of observation, and will be able to render more perfect fruit, 
for the reason that they have already attained, in the several 
arts, a very remarkable technical perfection.” 





GERMAN ART-BLESSINGS DOUBTED—Our article on the 
exhibition of German war-pictures in Belgium arouses the 
interest of the New York Tribune, which contributes some ad- 
ditional light upon the international relation created by the 
It will be that the 


drawings made for the Jilustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig), and after 


exhibition. recalled show consisted of 


being exhibited in Berlin it was transferred to the Belgian capital 
**to show the officers and men in the enemy’s country how great; 
the German artists had been stimulated to artistic creation by the 
The 


powerful deeds of the German soldiers.” Tribune continues 


in a vein of delicate irony: 


‘““The show was a great success, and met with the high approval 
of the Government, and especially of his Excellency Baron von 
Bissing. A regrettable spirit of chauvinism which still prevails 
in those parts deprived many natives of the pleasure and edifi- 
cation they might have derived from it. It seems that in spite 
of the cheering pictures we have seen of German soldiers feeding 
Belgian children, many Belgians continue to look on their pro- 
tectors with misgiving and dislike, and this incomprehensible 
prejudice prevented them from profiting by a lesson intended 
largely for their own benefit. 

“In the long run, however, the result will nevertheless be 
beneficial. ‘Tho for obvious reasons,’ as the Illustrirte Zeitung 
says, ‘very few Belgians may have visited the exhibition, yet-it 
may serve the purpose of carrying into these circles an idea of 
the effective contrast therein offered to the often unfaithful art 
of the French and English illustrators—and this not only in 
military, but in artistic aspects.’ Truth is certain to prevail 
in the end, tho it must work its way out through esthetic channels. 

“The real benefit to Belgium will not be apparent immedi- 
ately. The Belgians are still offended at what the Germans did 
in Louvain and other towns. They do not yet realize that while 
German soldiers were engaged in destructive work German 
artists were ‘stimulated to artistic creation.’ The results are 
already beginning to tell, however. Only last Saturday, at a great 
meeting of architects in Karlsruhe, a petition was drawn up 
praying the Minister of the Interior and the Governor of Belgium 
to consider a project for the reconstruction of the ruined Belgian 
towns and edifices ‘on German lines.’ When that great work 
has been achieved, the ungrateful natives will perhaps under- 
stand that there are worse things in the world than ruined towns.” 
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FRENCH “HATE ”-LITERATURE 


HE title of a German article in Das Literarische Echo 

(Berlin) is ‘‘The Literature of Hate in France.” Some 

new meaning must apply to the word Hass since the war 
started, remarks the New York Evening Post, which finds it 
hard to see a case made out here “‘against Gallic vindictiveness,” 
and finds, indeed, that ‘‘the title bears little relation to the 
text,’’ which is more a survey of the French literature dealing 
with the war. For instance, the Berlin commentator begins 
with the late Rémy de Gourmont, whom he shows not as being 
thrown into a frenzy by the war, but left so grief-stricken that he 
seemed no longer of this world. Other French authors named 
in the Literarische Echo are at work more to kindle the devotion 
of the nation than to attack Germany, observes The Evening 
Post, which adds that while it is true that some call the Ger- 
mans ‘‘barbarians’’ and ‘“‘apostles of frightfulness,” this is far 
from ‘‘making hate a rhapsody.”” The second literary celebrity 
presented by the writer in the Literarische Echo is Anatole France, 
who, it will be recalled, at the outbreak of hostilities offered to 
enlist even with the handicap of his years. We read in the Echo: 


“The septuagenarian Anatole France, who, old and white- 
haired, offered his services to Minister Millerand, has at least 
been able to serve with his pen. He is no Renan nor yet a 
Jaurés, and for all his visits to German cities he, the Latinist, 
does not understand us. Under the title, ‘Sur la Voie Glorieuse’ 
(The Path of Glory), he has published a collection of newspaper- 
articles, which was printed in June, 1915, ‘on the 307th day of 
the war.’ As he has done before, here again he reveals the in- 
clination of his subtle mind toward the simplicity of a child’s 
primer. He informs Albert, the Belgian, of a French staff 
surgeon who was wounded by a German bomb despite the fact 
that the surgeon in a personal letter stated that he was not 
wounded. He makes known other similar cases of unadulter- 
ated heroism, and also praises the United States, the Land of the 
Free and of munition-merchants. One chapter only is given 
to good Mr. Bergeret, who, in the manner of Herodotus, sets 
down a conversation between the wicked King Xerxes and 
Demaratus, the fleeing King of Lacedzmon. 

“But what is this Voltaire of the Third Republic compared 
to Maurice Barrés, the author of ‘L’Union Sacrée’ (The Holy 
Union), the deputy of the Halles; the big man of the Echo de 
Paris, who, together with Count de Mun, ruled the minds of the 
bourgeoisie in the capital and the provinces? ‘The Sikhs and 
Gurkkas know that the Boches are dirty beasts,’ an Englishman 
at the front recently told him; and the poet of ‘Berenice’ and 
‘The Neo-Dilettante’ remarks that there is ‘much wisdom’ in 
the statement.” 

Then come, in haste and beyond counting, philosophers, 
novelists, historians, and critics, from Ernest Daudet, who has 
written brochures attacking the German spirit, to Henri Bergson, 
with his ‘“‘Meaning of the War,” and from ‘‘musty”’ Georges 
Ohnet, author of ‘Diary of a Paris Citizen During the War of 
1914,” to the one-time most frivolous Henri Lavedan, with his 
“Les Grandes Heures”’ (The Great Hours). At least a score of 
additional names are mentioned with a snap-shot of criticism, 
when the writer concludes: ‘‘And all this flood of production 
has been adjudged ‘false literature’ in bitter, brave, disconsolate 
words by Camille Mauclair, one of the small group who in their 
trial and for all their hate of the ‘frightful foe’ do not forget 
their dignity.” 





DEBUSSY IN THE FINING-POT—Last week we pictured 
the German priding himself on his freedom from prejudice where 
the arts are concerned, and applauding both English and French 
classics. The French, it appears, have lost nothing of their own 
critical poise, where, at a recent concert of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, ‘“‘the real success went to a veteran composer by the 
name ofeBeethoven, whose ‘ Eroica’ symphony was greeted with a 
tremendous fervor of applause.’’ This is the report published 
by The Musical Courier (New York) from its Paris corre- 
spondent, who describes the orchestra as made up of such mem- 
bers of its own and the famous Colonne Orchestra as are spared 


from military duty. The novelty brought forward at this con- 
cert was a new composition, ‘‘Berceuse Héroique,”” by Debussy. 
One sees to what hazards the times subject the artistic reputations 
of our contemporaries: 

“The first performance of a work by that composer always 


is an event of importance, and several hundred people could not 
even gain admittance. The composition was a distinct disap- 


























ENGLAND'S SATIRE ON GERMAN NAIL-DRIVING. 


A Kongo fetish in “approved 
German fashion.’ The Geographi- 
cal Journal states: 

“The practise of knocking in 
nails has ... two aspects... . 
A worshiper, desirous of obtain- 


An idol from the Kongo dotted 
with nails and knives: 

“The idol is known as Mangaka, 
and its aid is sought by men who 
have suffered from theft, accident, 
sickness, or misfortune. The 


victim, on payment of a fee, is 
permitted to drive a nail or knife- 
blade into the figure. This is to 


ing some favor, pays a fetish-man 
a fee and is allowed to drive a nail 
into the figure while uttering his 


call the attention of the super- petition. ... The other is in 
natural power, which the image connection with unauthorized 


‘black magic.’ . . . The votary 
wishing to harm an enemy pays a 
heavy fee to the fetish-man to let 
him drive a nail. It is believed 
that the victim will fall sick and 
die in consequence.”’ 

These pictures, formerly used in 
asking aid for the heathen, now ap- 
pear in the Illustrated London News 
to do an opposite turn for the foe. 


represents, to the sad case of the 
worshiper, who believes that his 
trouble will soon be alleviated, 
and that divine vengeance will 
strike the enemy. Indeed, the 
miscreant can only escape super- 
natural punishment by paying the 
priest a still higher fee to extract 
the nail, and so, as it were, to 
withdraw the summons.” 











It has no musical form and is anything but a 
‘eradle-song.’ Debussy composed this number in honor of the 
King of Belgium. Notwithstanding its supposed patriotic 
flavor, it was most indifferently received by the public. At the 
present time, when sterner things are at hand, the music of 
Debussy appeals only to a limited class in Paris. Five years 
ago he was very much the mode. When ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ 
was first played, one could recognize the true Debussy public, 
composed of haggard-looking, long-haired men with eccentric 
clothes, and long, thin women with strange dresses and still 
stranger hair, hiding their faces behind fans in a darkened 
theater. That time, however, has passed. The public has 
begun to find out that Debussy is not immortal and that his 
music lacks stamina and endurance. Attractive it is in many 
ways, but very superficial. Perhaps his best work is ‘L’Aprés 
Midi d’un Faune,’ which he himself considers one of his ‘indis- 
cretions of youth.’ His orchestration, however, is consummate 
and most typically French.” 


pointment. 
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THE Y. M. C. A. IN THE WAR 


og ] \HERE is probably no more remarkable story of the 

war than that of the activities and work of the ‘‘once 

despised Y. M. C. A. of England.”’ So writes a corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, who sketches the rise of 
this organization during the past eighteen months from a posi- 
tion of suspicion and unwelcome in the war-centers to one of 
cordial cooperation extended by the highest officers as well 
as the simplest soldier. ‘‘In a thousand hospitals, huts, halls, 
tents, and buildings, from the sand-stretches of Egypt, the 
bluffs of Gallipoli, from muddy Flanders to drab London, 
hundreds of thousands of British soldiers made their Christmas 
and New Year’s under the kindly auspices of the Y. M. C. A.” 
Within two days after the war bégan the Y. M. C. A. had 
established 250 huts or centers in France and England. That 
number has now grown to 1,000, and is increasing daily. The 
Red Triangle follows the khaki. Lord Methuen, Governor of 
Malta, assigned a suite in his palace for the administrative head- 
quarters of the organization in that island. The most remark- 
able part of the story, we are told, is that at the beginning 
nobody wanted it, and its first efforts were made practically 
under protest: 


‘“*Everybody in authority—generals and officials—adopted the 
Missouri attitude and had to be ‘shown’ before they would 
admit there was any balm in the Y. M. C. A. 

“Tt was generally regarded as a psalm-singing institution, 
whose ministrations would more likely prove troublesome than 
beneficial. 

“This opinion was but the reflection’ of the popular mind 
developed during those days when the organization in its infancy 
was housed in the now torn-down Exeter Hall. That it was_not 
all prejudice was admitted to the Sun correspondent during 
the time, a few years ago, when the scheme was put in cperation 
of trying to raise a million pounds in record time by the American 
who organized the money-raising effort. 

‘The returns for London, he said, were disappointing in com- 
parison with the sums raised in small American cities, and he 
frankly admitted that the reason to his mind was on account 
of the narrowness with which the organization in England up 
to that time had been conducted. 

“** Young men,’ he said, ‘timidly entering Exeter Hall for the 
first time to find out something about the organization were 
pounced upon by too enthusiastic zealots who wanted them to 
“come to God”’’ immediately. The young man was naturally 
seared away and didn’t return. To overcome that wide-spread 
belief in the narrowness of the Y. M. C. A. is to my mind one 
of the most difficult tasks that the heads of the organization 
have to accomplish.’ 

“Despite the new building on Tottenham Court Road, with its 
gymnasium, its restauraft, social rooms, etc., there is no doubt 
that much of the old-time prejudice against the organization 
persisted until after the outbreak of the war. It was making 
progress, it is true, but slowly. The better-class people in general 
seemed disinclined to become interested in it. 

‘**Now half the peerage are enrolled as workers, ladies of title 
sacrifice their leisure to aid in running hostels in various parts 
of England, others of the best famifies, hundreds in number, are 
in Egypt, Malta, or Flanders devoting their entire time to 
Y. M. C. A. service. 

“The Y. M. C. A. is making its human appeai to the men in 
khaki. Already there are 129 centers in France, several practi- 
eally on the firing-lines. In one place a disused convent has 
been turned into a center; in several others estaminets have 
been utilized, while right at the front itself where the big guns 
roar their messages jeontinuously a rat-infested barn was trans- 
formed into a cheery, bright, and attractive hostel. In places 
where buildings are not ready at hand commodious huts are 
erected with steaming coffee and wholesome food in readiness 
day and night. 

“In Egypt twenty-seven centers have been established, in 


Malta nine, while new headquarters are being erected at Corfu, 
Sicily. At Anzac, until the retirement, the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters was a dugout 30 feet by 19, located right in the region 
of fire. In fact, on one occasion a huge piece of shell burst 
through the roof and disturbed the resting Tommies. 

‘**At Cape Helles the association’s tents were within the range 
of shell-fire. 

“In every camp of soldiers undergoing training in England 
are Y. M. C. A. centers. 

‘*At Waterloo and Euston stations are large hostels where 
the men arriving or departing from the front find sleeping and 
eating accommodations. These places never close, day or night. 
Huts are now erected at Victoria and Paddington stations, also 
at King’s Cross, and new huts are being projected owing to the 
increased demands. It is estimated that the Y. M. C. A. 
attends to the needs of 10,000 soldiers who pass in and out 
of London every week.” 


In the field, wherever military conditions permit, pianos are 
installed, concerts and sing-songs are frequent, and the huts, 
in addition to ample food-supplies, are equipped with an ampli- 
tude of innocent games. Religious exercises are of an inter- 
denominational character; and ‘“‘it has been one of the surprizes 
of the war how far sectarian lines have disappeared in caring 
for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers.”” Indeed, 


“‘The moral effect upon the men by the Y. M. C. A. work has, 
according to the commanding officers, been immense. That it 
has promoted temperance and decency of language and behavior 
is unquestioned. 

‘**An illustration of the care of the Red Triangle to even little 
details is seen in a small book of camp-songs which are freely 
distributed at the front. It was annoying to a large number to 
find the men inclined to the composition of trench songs that 
were ribald in the extreme. So the Y. M. C. A. issued its little 
booklet, made up of patriotic and national songs and such time- 
withstanding favorites as ‘Come Back to Erin,’ ‘The Blue Bells 
of Scotland,’ ‘The British Grenadiers,’ ‘ Marching Through Geor- 
gia,’ ‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home,’ ‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me,’ ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching,’ 
‘John Brown’s Body,’ ‘The Minstrel Boy,’ ‘Larboard Watch,’ 
‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,’ ‘Killarney,’ ‘Then You'll 
Remember Me,’ ‘White Wings,’ ‘Alice, Where Art Thou?’ 
‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,’ ‘Annie Laurie,’ ‘Sally in Our Alley,’ 
‘John Peel,’ ‘The Song That Reached My Heart,’ ‘The Volunteer 
Organist,’ ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ ‘Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,’ ‘Maggie Murphy’s Home,’ ‘Clementine,’ ‘Upidee,’ 
‘And the Green Grass Grew All Round,’ to mention only a few. 
The effect of the song-book has been, so The Sun was told, more 
than was expected.” 


Mr. A. K. Yapp, who heads the administrative. work of the 
organization, told the correspondent that the strongest opposi- 
tion was encountered at first within the spheres of the munition- 
workers: 


“The usual excuse was ‘there is no need for you.’ At Woolwich 
Arsenal we were told this. We were told that the workers 
would resent our efforts. Nevertheless we determined to try. 
We secured a Baptist school-room just outside the main gates 
and let it be known that we would supply a hot dinner to the 
men for a shilling. The first day we had 400 customers, and the 
number has so increased daily that we have been oblized to take 
in addition-two large drill-rooms convenient to other gates. We 
have organized two clubs as well at Woolwich. 

“‘Our success was such that the Government is erecting large 
houses inside the. arsenal for feeding and resting the men and 
women workers, and we have been asked to run it. I can not 
tell you how many workers we are expected to care for, but I 
may say it runs into the thousands. 

‘*When we tried to introduce our work at Liverpool we met 
with the same opposition from the ship-owners, who did not see 
any necessity for our efforts. 
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“We put up a hut and the ship-owners were so imprest, 
saying, ‘Why, it’s just what’s needed,’ that they are erecting 
seven huts within the docks and asking us to run them. The 
same is true of other munition-centers, and from all sides we are 
receiving congratulations both from men and employers on the 
character of food we serve, the appeal the work has to the 
men, and the increase of efficiency and sobriety. 

‘The food we serve the men is almost at cost price. We make 
an infinitesimal profit, which goes into other work. 

“‘Our efforts now are seconded by the best people in the 
country. Ina word, the Y. M. C. A. has come into its own.” 





NEW YORK’S HOUSECLEANING 


EW YORK is showing a better record in respect to 

commercialized vice than ever before. The report 

just issued by the Bureau of Social Hygiene founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gives the lion’s share of the credit for 
these conditions to Police Commissioner 





YGLISH CHURCHES IN GERMANY 
HE SITUATION of the English Church in Germany 
has been in a sense rather anomalous during the wir- 


E! 


period, considering the way other things English have 

been treated. It is true that all these churches, save the one 
in Berlin, have been closed, but the Anglican Bishop for North 
and Central Europe tells in the London Evening Standard of 
many little marks of consideration that soften the asperity of 
the relations of these two peoples in other respects. Nowhere 
in Europe, declares this ecclesiastic, who holds his commission 
as assistant to the Bishop of London, have the English clergy 
‘*been so thoroughly happy in their work, so glad to be there, so 
unprepared for leaving, as in Germany.’’ There were twenty- 
two in all at the end of July, 1914; ‘‘ well distributed throughout 
the Empire, and some of them with really beautiful churches, 
as at Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Stuttgart, Freiburg, Frankfort, 
Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Hanover, and 





Arthur Woods. ‘‘No police commissioner 
has ever grappled with the difficulty as 
energetically, as intelligently, and as _per- 
sistently as he,’’ says the report, ‘‘and the 
police force has responded.to his leadership.” 
The report is not so optimistic as to believe 
that vice will be destroyed, but it confidently 
asserts that ‘“‘its commercialized exploita- 
tion on a large scale will be reduced to a 
minimum.’ In The Christian Work (New 
York) we find this abstract of the contents 
of the document: 








“The investigators found that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1915, there were only twenty-three 
private houses in operation in New. York, 
against 142 in 1912. The number of inmates 
has dwindled from 1,686 to hardly more 
than fifty. The twenty-three places men- 
tioned in the report were found in ten police 
precincts. Entry to the few remaining places 
was found to be exceedingly difficult unless 
strangers were introduced by known patrons. 
In 1912 the Bureau of Social Hygiene found 
that 1,172 vice-resorts were located in 575 
tenement-houses in Manhattan, but when 
the supplementary report was made, in 
November, it was learned there were only 
482 such places, with 771.inmates. The 
whole method of conducting business has 


and noise which were prevalent under the 
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ARTHUR WOODS, 


Who, as New York's police commis- 
been changed. The revelry, the drinking, sioner, has reduced commercialized 
vice to a minimum. 


Hamburg.” It would be difficult to estimate 
the influence which the British clergy have 
exercised in Germany, this Bishop asserts, 
“‘not only among the members of our British 
communities, but among Germans who knew 
England.” Their work was mainly among 
the vast number of British girls teaching 
and nursing in families. He continues: 


“Now, with the solitary exception of 
Berlin, every one of our churches has been 
closed and all our chaplains sent home. We 
have not closed any German churches in 
this country, and have not up to the present, 
except in one special case, required their 
clergy to return to Germany unless they 
wished it. Many of our own returned clergy 
have felt keenly disappointed at not being 
allowed to remain and minister to British 
prisoners of war. Still, we feel very thank- 
ful that the Rev. H. M. Williams has been 
permitted to keep at his post at Berlin. It 
is believed that the Emperor ordered that 
St. George’s should not be closed—it was 
his mother’s church—nor its chaplain pre- 
vented from carrying on all his ministrations 
as usual; but whether this is so or not, Mr. 
Williams has been able to take his three 
services every Sunday, as well as to visit 
the two great camps at Ruhleben (civilian) 
and Déberitz (military) for British prisoners. 
In addition to this he has visited thirty- 














old system have been abolished, it was found. 
Under the heading of disorderly hotels the 
report states that in 1912 103 hotels were discovered in Man- 
hattan which were classified as being disorderly or suspicious. 
The number classified as disorderly was 90. In the course of the 
present investigation 56 such hotels were reported in Manhattan. 

“Three years ago the investigators sent out by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., found 765 saloons where women entered the 
back rooms unescorted. . . . A report upon street-conditions 
shows that open solicitation has almost entirely disappeared, 
while the number of women in vice-resorts and on the streets 
counted in 1912 was 14,926, while in the recent investigation 
1,347 were found on the streets and 2,342 in resorts.”’ 


The face of the figures shows New York to be growing moral, 
observes the Louisville Courier-Journal dubiously, but ‘‘Is the 
Asking thus it adds: 
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volume of vice decreasing? 


‘Unfortunately vice does not end, even in its commercial 
form, because there no longer is a segregated, or recognized, vice- 
section. And there is one thing that can be said in favor of 
open, sordid, commercial vice: it does not mislead innocence 
or disarm the unwary. The combination of cabaret and ‘easy’ 
hotel, which, as every one knows, is a conspicuous feature of 
New York life, not only lures respectable young women into 
dangerous surroundings, but also provides the vocationally 
immoral women with exceptional facilities.” 


nine other camps, and in due time will no doubt 
visit all of them—two hundred in number. 
‘Tt is also only fair and right to say that all our other clergy, 
tho compelled to leave their homes and all that they had—one 
only, the chaplain at Stuttgart, has been allowed to remove his 
furniture—have spoken most gratefully of the great kindness 
and courtesy shown to them by ‘Germans of all classes. Many 
of them were deeply touched by having money prest upon them 
by kindly neighbors on the eve of departure, with the confident 
assurance, ‘We know you will pay it back when you are able.’” 


The Church and the clergy, he continues, have been held in 
the greatest respect in Germany; and he goes on with some 
reflections on the possibilities of the future: 


“There are certain serious defects in Lutheranism which 
make me think that our Church may yet have a real work to do, 
and services to render, in Protestant Germany. Some may 
consider that this is not the time to speak of them, but thoughtful 
people will even now be continually thinking of what is to be 
done for the ‘healing of the nations’ when this appalling struggle 
isover. In thinking, and it is, I confess, with a somewhat sinking 
heart, of our Church’s work in Germany in the immediate future, 
I do not expect the difficulties in the way to come from its people, 
but from our own. I feel that our own countrymen have been so 
deeply shocked, and rightly so, at the terrible things we have 
heard and read, and many of us seen, that they will not even 
think of living in Germany again for years.” 
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* AMENS” OF THE GERMAN ARMY 


HE CHAPLAINS of the German Army, whose functions 

seem in many respects to be much the same as those 

of the offices of the British Y. M. C. A., deseribed in 
another article, deserve some figurative deseription, says an 
Evangelical chaplain in the Leipzig Jllustrirte Zeitung. They 
are dubbed ‘“‘the amens to the Our Father,”’ and the cognomen 
holds over from the remark of 


THE 








**An intruder that is as dangerous and contagious as many a 
disease is ennui. So with evening lectures and readings the 
chaplain essays to divert the mind of his tired and wounded 
comrades. Then almost always among our people there are 
those of some gift or other that they proffer at its best in the 
wards. (The soldiers’ musical instrument in the world-war, 
both in hospital and on the march, is the mouth-organ, which 
our men have christened the ‘snout-organ.’ Hardly ever does a 
chaplain make his tour of the wards without having one of these 
welcome instruments in his 





a witty Berliner in 1866 at the 
close of the Seven Weeks’ War. 
The chaplains have not only 
prayed with their men, we are 
told, but have also helped 
them to bide in _ patience 
and intrepidity the dishearten- 
ing interval of convalescence. 
Libraries and _  club-rooms 
have been established, lec- 
tures and concerts provided, 
and knacks of craftsmanship 
encouraged to while away the 
time. Incidentally they do their 
part in thegreat military system 
by dwelling strongly in their 
talks to the men on the theme 
of love of country, so that 








Somewhere in France. 


pocket.) Here and_ there 
among the hospitals certain 
rooms have been reserved for 
regular series of entertainment 
and concerts. 

**Another duty of the chap- 
lain in the long stretch of the 
war is to keep the spirit of the 
fatherland burning bright in 
the souls of the men and not 
permit it to flicker in the mo- 
notony of day after day. Of 
help in this connection is the 
fact that almost without ex- 
ception among our men there 
exists a keen craving for cor- 
rect information about current 
political events and their sig- 
nificance. And it often hap- 
pens that when a chaplain has 


A GERMAN “SOLDIERS’ HOME” heartened and encouraged his 


audience through a talk on the 
spirit of the fatherland, as he 








many a time it happens as the 
speaker finishes that his hearers 
vociferate their readiness to return to the front. Instead of their 
usual black costume, army chaplains wear one of field-gray with 
an arm-band of violet silk on which is stamped a red cross. On 
a chain hung from the neck they earry a silver cross, which in 
the case of Catholic clergymen bears an effigy of the Crucified, 
while that of the Evangelical is plain. Division chaplains ac- 
company their regiments right up to the enemy’s lines, and be- 
fore the fighting begins utter words of encouragement and ex- 
hortation to the men. Once the fighting is under way they are 
busily occupied with tending the wounded, administering the 
sacrament, cheering them with God’s word, and receiving their 
last wishes and greetings to be communicated to their relatives. 
This work of the chaplain not infrequently is done under the 
enemy’s fire, and some of them have been killed while so engaged. 
We read then: 

‘*Military conditions permit only the simplest form of divine 
service in the field without regard to the customary Sunday 
observance. Thus the dome of the war-chaplain’s church is 
usually the open sky, and the music that accompanies the service 
is often the roar and hissing of the bombs and shrapnel of the 
foe. Because of this fact the church is not infrequently moved 
from a spot that makes too fair a target. . . . What is strictly 
formal of the church has no place here; but such services as 
these leave a deeper and more lasting impression on our soldiers 
than many a celebration of pomp in a magnificent church. The 
Catholics have adopted the expedient of building a compact 
and tasteful high altar to be carried about in an automobile 
so that their men may be able to hear mass. During divine 
service, whether of the Catholics or the Protestants, the men hold 
in their hands the little army hymn-book, a copy of which is 
given to each soldier as he leaves for the front.” 

Here the writer notes with especial pride what care and tender- 
ness the Germans manifest in the cemeteries built for their 
soldiers that have fallen on foreign soil. But besides praying 
over their graves, the chaplain must also write to folk back 
home with what word he may have from him that is gone, and 
with what word he may himself devise to comfort them in their 
sorrow. Away from the fighting-line and among the troops that 
are being held in readiness the chaplain has greater opportunity 
to get into touch with the individual than he has when actually 
at the front. Here he supplies their reading-matter. Turning 
then to the labors of the chaplains in hospitals, the writer tells us: 





closes they will lift up their 
hands shouting: ‘Now let us 
go back to the front and get after those Frenchmen again!’ 
And to those that have been brought from the noise and murk 
of the lines to the quiet of the hospital he can utter as they lie 
on their sick-bed words of assurance and confidence that Ger- 
many’s affairs in the world are in the lead.” 





DILEMMA OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY—The clergy of 
England are presented with a serious dilemma. ‘Men of all 
classes’’ are called to the ranks in defense of the State. On the 
other hand, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, who as 
spiritual heads of the Church of England are also part of the 
State, assert that the clergy as a class should not serve. England 
is thus officially divided against herself, and the press, lay and 
clerical, are filled with letters on the subject. ‘‘If the argument 
were not over an established church,’’ observes the Hartford 
Courant, “there would be no argument, the man in the pulpit 
being as free as the man in the pew.” The London Daily 
Telegraph, while leaning to the view that clergymen should 
serve like other men, admits the controversial nature of the point: 

‘‘The archbishops obviously hold that just as a munition- 
worker may discharge his duty to the State by staying at home 
and making munitions, so a clergyman may be regarded as 
having a special kind of function in the State, as valuable in 
its way as fighting in the trenches. To this the only answer 
turns on a practical issue. The value of the worker in munitions 
is obvious and patent, because we see the results of his industry. 
The other kind of value, to which the episcopate appeals, is, of 
course, not to be estimated in tangible fashion, being of its very 
nature a spiritual and not a material. influence. Thus the whole 
discussion turns on the extremely controversial point as to 
whether the Chureh of England, which broke with certain 
extreme forms of sacerdotalism in the past, still acknowledges a 
real, tho possibly veiled, sacerdotalism in reference to her clergy; 
and, above all, whether the ultimate appeal in a case of this kind 
is to the verdict of archbishops or to the conscience of the 
individual.” 

The Courant thinks it a fair conjecture that “‘a good many of 
the younger clergy will finally find their way into the trenches,” 
and bases this opinion on the Telegraph’s assertion that ‘‘the 
attitude adopted by the ecclesiastical authorities is strongly 
resented by a large body of patriotic young clergy and by a 
larger body of the faithful laity.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 





HE death of Stephen Phillips has 
robbed poetry of a conscientious and 


accomplished artist. In his youth he was 
something more: he was a dramatic poet 
whose high inspiration and noble command 
of language led the critics, not unreason- 
ably, to prophesy that his name would 
one day stand not far below that of 
Milton himself. He did not fulfil the 
glorious promise of his youth, but he was 
a sincere and faithful craftsman, im- 
aginative, skilful, and lofty in purpose, 
beyond question first in rank among the 
dramatic poets of his generation. His 
lyrics have the simple grandeur of utter- 
ance which marks his dramatic poems; that 
which we quote is typical. It appeared 
in the London Westminster Gazette at about 
the time of his death. 


A SICILIAN NIGHT 

By STEPHEN PHILMIPS 
O for that deep Sicilian night, 
When all the stars were burning bright, 
And ocean, in a slumber bound, 
Gave but a sleepless, gentle sound. 
There, by that heavy, glimmering tide, 
We were together, side by side, 
And I held you to me so fast; 
There was no future and no past: 
We were a part of consciousness, 
That, suffering, makes to life no less. 
Only a quivering moment then 
And an immortal, boundless ken; 
Until I knew you for my own 
Beside the faint, eternal moon. 
And you were I, and I was you, 
In brief transparency of view. 
A world all silent and all sheen, 
All possible that might have been. 
We spoke no more than do the dead, 
But we were mute with Life instead. 
O for that deep Sicilian night, 
When for an instant all was Light. 


Ruthenian poetry—in fact, Ruthenian 
literature in general—is almost unknown 
among English-speaking people. But in 
the Ruthenian tongue, which is a minor 
Slavonic idiom between Russian, Servian, 
and Polish, there have been written 
ballads, Mr. C. L. Voynich tells us, as 
picturesquely powerful as those of the 
Seotch Border. He has put into well- 
wrought English verse some of the work of 
Taras Shevchenko, a nineteenth-century 
peasant poet of the Ukraine. From “Six 
Lyrics from the Ruthenian of Tares 
Sheychenko”’ (Elkin Mathews) we quote 
two interesting examples of this little- 
known poetry. The first was written while 
the poet was in prison for a political offense. 
It has a melancholy charm, and the 
author’s love of country and simple piety 
are appealingly exprest. 


A LYRIC 
By TarRAs SHEVCHENKO 
(English Translation by C. L. Voynich) 





Only friend, clear evening twilight, 
Come and talk to me! 

Cross the hills to share my prison 
Very secretly. 

Tell me how the sun in splendor 
Sets behind the hill; 

How the Dnieper lasses carry 
Pitchers down to fill; 

How the broad-leaved sycamore 
Flings his branches wide; 

How the willow kneels to pray 
By the river-side; 

How her green bows kiss the water 
Trailing, half asleep, 

And unchristened ghosts of babies 

Swing from them and weep; 
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RGOSEVEL 


Life Insurance increases 
the stability of the business 
world, raises its moral tone 
and puts a premium upon 
those habits of thrift and 
Saving which are so essen- 
tial to the welfare of the 
people as a body, 


Let the Postal Solve Your 
Life Insurance Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life-insurance policy to take out should not be a hasty matter; 
but you can not resolve too quickly, that you will take out some kind of policy. 


Read what the above distinguished advocates say, but consider carefully just what 


kind will best meet your needs. 
Service 


Your decision as to which policy is best will not take long if you go about it in the right 
way—the direct way—as made possible for you by the Postal Life Insurance Company. 
It sends no agent to solicit you, but it forwards by mail full official information regarding 
any standard policy-form. The Company will also send you on approval the policy 
itself, so that you may see just what you will get, and when you are once a policyholder 
it will continue to be at your service for consultation and advice—personally or by let- 
ter—which also includes the services of the Company's Health Bureau for policyholders. 


pnetgs by 
"ach. Bros. 
TAFT N.Y. 
A man in office without 
means must abandon the 
hope of making the future 
luxuriously comfortable. 
All a man can do under 
existing circumstances to 
safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured, 


WILSON 
If a man does not pro- 
vide for his children; if 
he does not provide for all 
those dependent upon 
him, then he has not 
opened his eyes to anv 
adequate conception of 
human life, 


Saving 
Besides service, you will find net cost low in the Postal—lower than ever before—be- 
cause the Company's actual underwriting experience has enabled it now to make a 


premium -reduction with a 1 

1 (Q)% continuance of its annual 95% 

guaranteed policy-dividend of 2 

Besides these savings, the Company pays the usual 
contingent dividends, depending on earnings. 


Safety 


The Postal is safe because it sets aside the full reserves required by law and necessary 
for the payment of all policy claims now and in the future. The Company's resources 
are now more than $9,000,000, including surplus, reserves, and i diately availabl 
funds at interest in leading banks, and a special deposit of $100,000 with the State 
of New York, where the Company is chartered. Though only a little over ten years 
old, it now pays—and promptly—more than a million dollars a year to beneficiaries 
throughout the Union and elsewhere, under policies issued through the Company's direct 
non-agency method of doing business and under those assumed in its reinsurances. 


Find Out What You Can Save at Your Age 


It will pay you to write today: for the Company's Official Booklet, ‘‘Sound Insurance 
Protection At Low Net Cost,’’ also official figures for your own age, on any form of 
policy —W hole-Life, Limited-Pay t-Life, End t, Joint-Life, Child’s Wel- 
fare, or on a Monthly-Income Policy. The Postal: issues all the standard forms and 
all these are approved by the strict New York State Insurance Department. Just write 
and say: ‘‘Mail official insurance particulars as per the LITERARY DIGEST for 
Jan. 29th.” In your letter be sure to give 


1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth 


No agent will be sent to visit you; the resultant com- 
mission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 


PosTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HE foundation of 


Johns-Manville is 
Asbestos. The busi- f ad CONTINENT-WIDE institution that roofs 


ness structure of America’s big buildings and your house or 
Johns-Manville barn—that has lighted the Nation’s big store 
grew by rendering windows and your neighbor’s living-room—that 
service. To serve waterproofs your town reservoir, heat-proofs 
you: more fully this your dining table and equips your automobile, 


institution has out- The farmer in Iowa, the Los Angeles suburbanite, 
reached Asbestos | Fi/7-” theGranary inCanada,the New England manufac- 
and now offers a |; : turer—all are reached by Johns-Manville Service. 


complete line of ma- Your commercial life in office, factory or plant, your do- 
terials to every field mestic life in and about the home, your civic life in the 
in whieh Asbestos Sf School, College, Church or township are all served by this 

on it. institution. And when you use any of the J-M Products 
had originally led it listed here you are using J-M Service—a marketing principle 
that places your satisfaction above all other considerations. 


vBo 
INSULATION 
P 


Asbestos Roofings Insulating Felts Heat Insulation Fire Extinguishers Electrical Specialties Drinking Fountains Fire-proot Shingles Accessories for Fords Brake Lining 
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“MANVILLE 


> in More Ways than any Institution of its Kind in the World 
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With its 10 Factories, 51 Branches 
and Service Stations in all large 
cities, Johns Manville is equipped 
‘to serve the public efficiently. 
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s In How Many Ways Does Johns-Manville Serve You— 














) ° ° 
: (Read this List and See) 
e * e e e . eye 
t | —For the Home Builder— >—ForIndustrialandCommercial BuildingandEquipment— ,—For the Automobilist— 
. *Roofings *Roofings Plumbing Specialties Speedometers 
Ss *Pipe Coverings *Heat Insulation Floorings Horns 
>, byt eee ene Sheathing Cold Storage Insulation Pye mn oly poem. Clocks 
i ighting Fixtures . sbestos Lumber J * ke Lini 
. Sound Deadening Treatment *High Temperature Cements * Asbestos Clothing and Textiles Bra nanan, Headlight L 
> * pair: Lighting Equipment " 4 ; Non-Blinding Headlight Lenses 
? ‘Stove Linings x Fire Extinguishers 
wR *Table Pads and Mats *Electrical Accessories *Packings Shock Absorbers 
Plumbing Specialties *Underground Heating Systems Acoustical Treatment Spark Plugs ; 
ve Fire Extinguishers Industrial, Commercial and Civic Lighting Service Engine-Driven Tire Pumps 
Refrigerating Macnines Fire Extinguishers 
i * Materials into which Asbestos enters as an important part. 











e 

is 

Ss Akron Boston Columbus Duluth 
Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston 

e Atlanta Chicago Dayton Houghton 

. Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston 


Birmingham Cleveland Detroit 





ng Plant Materials Underground Heating 


Rubber-type Roofing Auto Accessories 


, Electrncal Supplies 


Indianapolis Kansas City LosAngeles Louisville Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark Ox 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Steam Traps 








Building Materials 


Mention the line or lines you are interested in, and we will send you complete literature covering same. Address your inquiries to the nearest J-M Branch 
H W H New Orleans Philadelphia San Francisco Toledo 
e . JO NS = MAN V ILLE co. owe St. Louis 


ulsa 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Youngstown 









Acoustics Lighting 
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OLIVER NINE’ 
The Standard Visible Writer 4 


The Success of a Century 


Started 1896— Completed 1915—Test Ended 1916 


Cold Cash for Men Who Will 
Help Us Supply the Demand 


The great Work-Test has just closed. Thousands of 
users employed this master machine to tabulate, bill and 
write all manner of forms from postage-stamp size to 
the widest insurance policies. 

It was a monumental typewriter test, and lasted one year. 

The returns—now in—proclaim the Oliver NINE, the 
greatest money-maker ever given to typewriter users! For 
agents, too, it's made more money quickly than any 
model before. 

That's because buyers can't resist it when they see its 
amazing new features and superb performance. 


CHECK PROTECTOR 


ivers were built before this NINE. One 
g tothe world. But each was only a step 








Several great O 
gave visible writ 
toward this finali 

The Selective ¢ ‘ol or Attachment writes 2 colors at option 

—and acts as a valuable check protector besides! ‘Yhis 
feature does the work ot an office appliance that would cost 
from $12 to $20 extra. But we give it FREE on the Oliver 


Th OPEN TO ALL 


Do you wonder that sceres of Oliver agents are earning 
top pay for all or part time? We've decided to open 50,000 
new agencies anédwill make the awards to those who apply 
at once. 

Salesmen, 
bankers, clerks, 
can get exc shu 

The new Bi M: an a1 DU ip LEX SHIFT mul tiplies speed 
and makes touch writing 100 per cent easier! The lightest 
touch & m—the all-color line ruler and our famous 
PRIN ly PE —ail these features are winning thousands. 


Opportunity Book FREE! 















professional men, 
ambitious person 


store-keepers, office and 
mechanics—nearly any 

















In spite of its added values, we're seliing the Oliver NINE at the old- 
time price and terms—r7 cents a day ! 

Send at once for f Oliver details or agency offer—or both. Four 
of our bigh officials began Like this. Our inspiring book “ Opportumty”’ 


may mean your fortune. It’s FREE. Mail the coupon today. 
PETITE is 


Mail This to Make Money 


= THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
1241 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago. 
postpaid, the book marked in the square. 








Send me free, 


| Opportunity Book and Agency Offer. 


'] Oliver Book de luxe. 


SUGRORRRRRREReeeeeEe 
, ) 





= Address....... 





















Any bathroom can be 
kept clean, bright 
and shiny with little 
work and no trouble 
by using 3-in-One 
oil. It cleans and pol- 
ishes nickel, prevents 
tarnish and rust on 
brass and metal, re- 
moves stains, spots 
and scars from wood. 
3-in-One keeps 
everything about 
-—- .~ > and 

piano 
cases, furniture, brass railings. ae piel, am. 
FREE If you will give us name of your dealer 
4 we = send sample bottle and valuable 
i booklet—both free. 


| 3 IN ONEOIL CO., 42 KAB. Broadway, New York 
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How lost souls at lonely crossroads 
Cower, wild and dumb, 

When the owl shrieks from the alder 
Of the wrath to come; 

How the magic flowers open 
At the moonbeam’'s touch. 

But of men, what would you tell me— 
Me, who know so much? 

Far too much! And you know nothing; 
Why, you understand 

Nothing of what men are doing 
Now, in my dear land. 

But I know, and I will tell you, 
Tell you, without end. 

When you speak with God to-morrow, 
Look you tell Him, friend. 


which Shevchenko 
wrote about a month before his death, 
while he was an exile in Russia. It has 
an atmosphere of bleak pessimism which 
seems appropriate to his desolate last days 
in the frozen North. 


WINTER 
By TARAS SHEVCHENKO 
(English Translation by C. L. Voynich) 


Here is a poem 


Thy youth is over; time has brought 
Winter upon thee; hope is grown 

Chill as the north wind; thou art old. 

Sit thou in thy dark house alone; 

With no man converse shalt thou hold, 
With no man shalt take counsel; naught, 
Naught art thou, naught be thy desire, 
Sit still alone by thy dead fire 

Till hope shall mock thee, fool, again, 
Blinding thine eyes with frosty gleams, 
Vexing thy soul with dreams, with dreams 
Like snowflakes in the empty plain. 

Sit thou alone, alone and dumb; 

Cry not for spring, it will not come. 

It will not enter at thy door, 

Nor make thy garden green once more, 
Nor cheer with hope thy withered age, 
Nor loose thy spirit from her cage. 

Sit still, sit still! Thy life is spent; 
Naught art thou, be with naught content. 


Mr. William Allen White has written a 
long and powerful poem about his beloved 
Kansas. It is a poetical survey of the 
State’s history. It is too long to be 
quoted entire, but the stanzas which we 
reprint below show the vigor and dignity 
of the poem. ‘‘The Kansas Spirit Speaks” 
first appeared in the journal Teaching, 
published by the Kansas Normal School 
at Emporia. 


THE KANSAS SPIRIT SPEAKS 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


. One May 
There came a day 
When men rode on these plains and hills, 
Hating and fighting and burning their souls; 
Slaking the thirst that kills 
With malice that seared them like coals. 
Then out of the depths of the mud, 
In the black muck of mad hearts, 
War blossomed red. 
And I, even I, drew the blood, 
I fashioned their hell-blooming arts, 
I checkered my woof with the dead. 


And man said God was asleep, 
And crouched before Moloch or Baal, 
When slowly from out of the deep 
I saw all the blood blossoms pale 
And fruit in the fruitage of peace. 
Yea, out of those hideous loams, 
Out of the hate-dregs and lees, 
Rose love—fair love and its homes. 
For evil, wrong, error, and sin 
That trap, leash, handcuff, or pain 
Man in the midst of life’s thrall 
Are hurdles that help us to win— 
Win through the strength that we gain 
Whether we clear them or fall. 
For tho we lose at Time’s goal, 
Yet we know life in this earth 
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Reaches its highest worth 
Not in the cheap 
Gold counters we keep, 
Nor in the crops we reap, 
But in the growth of soul. 
Thus evil in God's will 
Is good disguised as ill. 


And so 
The pictures go. 
Here sorrow is pied with joy, 
And there is what seems like a break 
In the web itself; but no, see 
The figure which seems to annoy 
As a fragment—observe your mistake?— 
Is only the plan spreading free. 
Here comes a vast, crazy joke, 
A prank of some harlequin’brain: 
But lo, "twas the Dreamer who spoke 
Through a fool in the Lord’s high disdain— 
Disdain for the pride of the wise, 
In love for the weak who could rise, 
In scorn for the thews of the strong, 
In love for one curst by the throng. 
So God dreams each epoch its lot. 
And here in this strip called a State, 
Good men or bad times or not, 
The picture designed here by fate 
Seen small or peered at from the marge 
Blights faith, stings hope, mildews love; 
But prayed over—viewed from above, 
There God's scroll is written in large. 


Seldom in these days of poets overmuch 
concerned with the nuances of their own 


emotions, or with the highly artificial 
technique of what is called, ridiculously 
enough, vers libre, de we find so spon- 


taneous and simple a poem as that which 
we quote below. The stanzas, with their 
most musical rhythm and their abundance 
of color, are akin to some of the best 
devotional poetry of Digby Dolben. We 
take it from Scribner’s Magazine: 


MARY SHEPHERDESS 
By MARJORIE L. C, PICKTHALL 

When the heron’s in the high wood and the last 
long furrow’s sown, 

With the herded cloud before her 
sweet raiment blown, 

Comes Mary, Mary Shepherdess, 
her own. 


and her sea- 


a-seeking for 


Saint James he calls the righteous folk, Saint John 
he calls the kind, 

Saint Peter calls the 
bind, 

But Mary seeks the little souls that are 
to find. 


valiant men all to loese or 


so hard 


All the little sighing souls born of dust’s despair, 

They who fed on bitter bread when the world was 
bare— 

Frighted of the glory gates and the starry stair. 


All about the windy down, housing in the ling, 

Underneath thealder-bough, linnet-light they cling, 

Frighted of the shining house where the martyrs 
sing. 

Crying in the ivy bloom, fingering at the pane, 

Grieving in the hollow dark, lone aleng the rain— 

Mary, Mary Shepherdess, gathers them again. 


And Oh, the wandering 
house and in shed. 


women know, in work- 


They dream on Mary Shepherdess with doves 
about her head, 
And pleasant posies in her hand, and sorrow 


comforted. 


Sighing: There's my little lass, faring fine and free. 
There's the little lad I laid by the holly-tree, 


Dreaming: There’s my nameless bairn laughing 
at her knee. 
When the bracken harvest’s gathered and the 


frost is on the loam, 

When the dream goes out in silence and the ebb 
runs out in foam, 

Mary, Mary Shepherdess, she bids the lost lambs 
home. 

If I had a little maid to turn my tears away, 

If I had a little lad to lead me when I’m gray, 

All to Mary Shepherdess they’d fold their hands 

and pray. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HOW TO WRITE VERSE AND LIVE 


NE of the most deserted places in the 

world nowadays is the poet’s garret. 
There is an even deeper than poetic gloom 
up there in the mansard, and the property 
crust of bread and wine-bottle candlestick 
reign in silent desolation shrouded in the 
dust of years. For the poet has quit the 
chimney-pots of Bohemia for the flesh- 
pots of Philistia, and has learned the art 
of Making Verse Pay. Alfred Noyes does 
it and Walt Mason does it, as do Berton 
Braley, John Masefield, Franklin P. Adams, 
and numbers of others—poets, lyricists, 
versifiers, and even ‘‘vers librettists.’”? One 
of this number is Arthur Guiterman, whose 
bread was formerly won on the staff of 
Life. His verse varies, but the unfor- 
gettable title of one characteristic effusion 
is ‘‘The Antiseptic Baby and the Prophy- 
lactic Pup.” His ‘‘Laughing Muse,” 
recently published by Harpers, contains a 
variety of proofs that the poet of to-day 
need not starve. Interviewed by Joyce 
Kilmer for the New York Times, Mr. 
Guiterman admits that there are still a few 
obstacles in the way of the beginner, and 
agrees that a poet determined to devote 
the whole of his first few years to the 
composition of an epic might well have 
difficulty in finding sustenance; but on the 
whole, he insists, poetry pays, and he gives 
as the result of his own experience a few 
hints how to make certain of this: 


I suppose the best thing for the young 
poet to do would be to write on as many 
subjects as possible, including those of 
intense interest to himself. What interests 
him intensely is sure to interest others, 
and the number of others whom it interests 
will depend on how close he is by nature 
to the mind of his place and time. He 
should get some sort of regular work so 
that he need not depend at first upon the 
sale of his writings. This work need not 
necessarily be literary in character, altho 
it would be advisable for him to get em- 
ployment in a magazine or newspaper 
office, so that he may get in touch with the 
conditions g®verning the sale of manuscript. 

He should write on themes suggested by 
the day’s news. He should write topical 
verse; if there is a political campaign on he 
should write verse bearing upon that; if a 
great catastrophe occurs, he should write 
about that, but he must not write on these 
subjects in a commonplace manner. 

He should send his verses to the daily 
papers, for they are the publications most 
interested in topical verse. But also he 
should attempt to sell his work to the 
magazines, which pay better prices than the 
newspapers. If it is in him to do so, he 
should write humorous verse, for there is 
always a good market for humorous verse 
that is worth printing. He should look up 
the publishers of holiday-cards, and submit 
to them Christmas, Thanksgiving, and 
Easter verses, for which he would receive, 
probably, about $5 apiece. He should 
write advertising verses, and he should, 
perhaps, make an alliance with some artist 





with whom he can work, each supplementing 
the work of the other. 


The province of the interviewer is to 
draw his victim out, and then, when he is 
gaily cavorting in the midst of generalities, 
to plunge into him the harpoon of .the 
interrogative embarrassing. Thus it is 
that Mr. Kilmer takes this moment to ask 
the businesslike poet if he would give such 
advice as this to Keats. But the deadly 
gaff fails to penetrate.. ‘‘Yes, certainly,” 
answers Mr. Guiterman, and continues: 


Please understand that our hypothetical 
poet must all the time be doing his own 
work, writing the sort of verse which he 
specially desires to write. If his pot- 
boiling is honestly done, it will help him 
with his other work. 

He must study the needs and limitations 
of the various publications. He must 
recognize the faet that just because he has 
certain powers it does not follow that 
everything he writes will be desired by 
the editors. Marked ability and market 
ability are different propositions. 

There is high precedent for this course. 
You asked if I would give this advice to the 
young Keats. Why not, when Shakespeare 
himself followed the line of action of which 
I spoke? He began as a lyric poet, a writer 
of sonnets. He wrote plays because he 
saw that the demand was for plays, and 
because he wanted to make a living and 
more than a living. But because he was 
Shakespeare his plays are what they are. 


There are at least sixteen command- 
ments for the poet who would eke out his 
existence at verse. They are as follows: 

Don’t think of yourself as a poet, and 
don’t dress the part. 

Don’t classify yourself as a member of 
any special school or group. 

Don’t call your quarters a garret or 
a studio. 

Don’t frequent exclusively the company 
of writers. 

Don’t think of any class of work that 
you feel moved to do as either beneath you 
or above you. 

Don’t complain of lack of appreciation. 
(In the long run no really good published 
work can escape appreciation. ) 

Don’t think you are entitled to any 
special rights, privileges, and immunities 
as a literary person, or have any more 
reason to consider your possible lack of 
fame a grievance against the world than has 
any shipping-clerk or traveling-salesman. 

Don’t speak of poetic license or believe 
that there is any such thing. 

Don’t tolerate in your own work any 
flaws in rhythm, rime, melody, or grammar. 

Don’t use ‘“‘e’er”’ for ‘‘ever,”’ ‘“‘o’er”’ for 
“‘over,” ‘‘whenas”’ or ‘‘what time” for 
‘““when,”’ or any of the ‘poetical’? com- 
monplaces of the past. 

Don’t say “did go” for “went,” even 
if you need an extra syllable. 

Don’t omit articles or prepositions for 
the sake of the rhythm. 

Don’t have your book published at 
your own expense by any house that 
makes a practise of publishing at the 
author’s expense. 

Don’t write poems about unborn babies. 

Don’t—don’t write hymns to the Great 
God Pan. He is dead, let him rest in peace! 

Don’t write what everybody else is 
writing. 





Tar Soap 
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HIS often hap- 
pens: The scalp 
is neglected—not 
shampooed properly 
nor often enough— 
with the result that 
dandruff forms, the 
hair breaks easily, 
begins to fall and 
becomes thin. 



























Now it is a fact 
that it is very much 
easier to prevent 
dandruff from gain- 
ing a foothold than 
itistocure baldness. 

Shampooing, regu- 
larly, with Packer’s 
Tar Soap prevents 
dandruff. Its con- 
tinued use will pro- 
mote scalp health 
and increase the vi- 
tality and beauty 
of the hair; make it 
soft and fluffy. 


Send toc for sample 
cake. 


Packers 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Write for our Manual, “The 
Hair and Scalp — Mode m 
Care and Treatment,”’ 36 
pages of practical informa- 
tion, free on request. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, 
a perfect cleanser, delight- 
fully perfumed. Liberal 
sample 1oc. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO, 
Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St. 
New York 
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Southern Prosperity Wii!l 


The Southern States are today in a state 


most powerful purchasing 


URING the last twelve months the Southern 
1) situation has reversed itself sharply, so that 

the end of the year 1915 found spot. cotton 
future contracts 4+ cents higher than one year previous. 
This is a minimum gain of $25 per bale, or an approxi- 
mate total of $252,000,000 on the crop alone, outside of 
seed and other products. . The cotton exports for the 
year ending July 31, 1915, were 8,545,000 bales, while 
the average exports for the last ten years were only 
8,284,507 bales. The best estimates give a 12,000,000 bale 
crop for 1915, bringing 732,000,000 DOLLARS; 
the cotton seed thereof is valued at $250,000,000, or 
a total value of both lint and seed of $982,000,000. 
And 1916 is sure to be even better; in fact, some of the 
strongest factors are figuring on 15 cent cotton by 
spring and 20 cent by the end of the year. 


ONLY 29 PER CENT. 


Please remember that these huge figures apply to 
cotton, which constitutes but 29% of the South’s 
agricultural income, and to which must be added 
the billions of dollars derived from other crops, 
manufactures, lumber and minerals. 








ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Birmingham Age-Herald; Albany Herald 
Gadsden Times-News Athens Herald 
Mobile Item Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Georgian American | 
FLORIDA _ 
Augusta Herald 
Jacksonville Metropolis Macon Telegraph | 
Tampa Times Savannah Morning News 
Tampa Tribune Waycross Journal-Herald 
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Increase Your Sales 


of stable prosperity that makes them the 
section of the United States 


N THE National Banks alone, the South had on 
| deposit $724,220,387.20 on November 5th, 1915. 

Compare this with $562,112,254.32 for New England 
on the same date. The South is rich now; she will be 
richer still in the ensuing months. Her prosperity is 
formed on the solid basis of steady development of a 
wonderful store of natural resources. The money derived 
from this steady income demands an outlet through 
the purchase of every necessity and luxury that the 
country can supply. Her money constitutes a factor 
that cannot be neglected in the formation of efficient 
sales campaigns of the nation; and, though the demand 
is huge, the supply is small, because merchandisers have 
failed to recognize the possibilities of the Southern field. 
There has never been a more fertile field for sales, and the 
pioneers will get the results—will you lead or follow? 


OPPORTUNITY. 


All the Southern daily newspapers represented 
below in this advertisement, will be glad to give 
interesting information and valuable statistics on 
the successful merchandising of any commodity 
in the South. 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Gazette-News 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Greensboro News 
Raleigh Times 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson Daily Mail 
Charleston News and Courier 


Charleston Post - 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Chattanooga News 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Nashville Tennessean 








MASSENCALE, ATLANTA 
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Fe : fe. the well- 
known Keystone Film 
star, buys PARIS GARTERS. 
He has found that these 


comfortable garters wear 
far longer and give much 
better service. 
25 and 50 cents 
Most men, like Mr. Sterling, 


favor these excellent garters. 
So there'll be no doubt that 
you are buying the genuine, 
look for the name PARIS on 
the back of the shield. 


A. Stein & Co. 
Makers 
Chicago New York | 


PARIS | 
GARTERS 


as No mefal 
can touch you 
































































AT HOME . 
Send 2-cent Stamp 
TO for Helpful Book- 
earn let, “The Voice 
Made Beautiful."’ 


| Harvey Sutherland, 813 L President St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 











STROMBERG Hangs Up 


Another. Record! 


28 Miles on One 
Gallon of Gasoline 


This is what the New Strom- 
perg did on a Jeffery Ches- 
terfield Six, with five pas- 
sengers, car and passengers 
weighing 4100 Ibs. in an offi- 
cial test observed by A.A.A. rep- 
resentatives.On mileage secured 
this is equal to 58.8 ton miles per 
gallon——a record breaking feat. 
Learn how the New Stromberg 
Carburetor will reduce your 
gasoline bills and improve 
your car mail coupon 


Ce lee oe nny TM rote 
jROMB at 
CARBURETOR 11 J) 

Devices Co., Dept. C-64, E. 25th St., Chicago. 


Send facts about New Stromberg Carburetor. 








hy Hamlet 


. 


“HAMLET” A LA MODE 


\V HO is the actor, great or small, who 

has not paid Shakespeare the secret 
compliment of a yearning to play Hamlet 
on Broadway? Of those who have longed 


in vain, many were possibly too keenly- 


aware of their inaptitude for that famous 


| réle, and for this reason resigned their am- 


bition. Would it not be only fair, then, for 
William Shakespeare, were he in the flesh, 
to return the compliment and _ rewrite 
” to suit the various stars who 


| wish to play him? So thinks Mr. Robert 


C. Benchley, who in the January Vanily 
Fair undertakes to perform that office. We 
find an excellent version of ‘‘Hamlet”’ for 
Charlie Chaplin, rich in clowns, a comic 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, trap-doors, 
ghosts, and soon. De Wolf Hopper has a 
few attractive songs and an opportunity to 
recite ‘‘Casey at the Bat” in the place of 
the well-worn soliloquy. Ophelia’s mad 
scene is appropriately arranged and staged 
for Miss Eva Tanguay; and a lively 
paraphrase is made for Mr. George M. 
Cohan, wherein he may use the “ Broadway 
at Night” scene to which he is so attached, 
and also introduce a chorus ‘“‘drest in the 
American flag at half-mast.”” One of the 


| most poignant scenes is arranged for Frank 





Tinney—the man who made the orchestra- 
eonductor famous. It is as follows: 


Act I. Scene 1. A Platform before the 

Castle House. 

Preliminary choruses by Lady Ghosts, 
dances by the Castle Family, songs by the 
King, dialog between Polonius and Laertes, 
and chorus of Female Grave-diggers. 

Enter Hamlet. (Advances to front of 
stage and addresses conductor.) 

Hello, Walter! How are you? I don’t 
really care how you are, I don’t, but I have 
to ask you that to get the act started. 
Say, want ter see somethin’ I got, Walter? 

Conpvuctor: No, thanks, Frank. 

Hamtet: Look, Walter. That’s not what 
you're to say, it isn’t. Don’t yer remem- 
ber, Walter? We had it fixt ’at I was ter 
come up and say ter you, ‘‘Want ter see 
w’at I got, Walter?’ and you was ter say, 
‘““Why, yes, Frank, w’at have yer got?” 
Don’t yer remember? Now, le’s begin it 
again. An’, Walter. Le’s use our beans 
this time. Now, we’ll ferget all ’at we did 
wrong and begin all over. An’ don’t crab 
it this time. .. . All ready? ... All ri’, 
now. . . . Want ter see w’at I got, Walter? 

Conpuctor: Why yes, Frank, what have 
you got? 

Hamuet (Drawing skull out from under 
blouse): Look, Walt, a deadhead! I got 
it from the box-office, I did. . . . Now, 
Walt, you want ter ask me, ‘‘ Whose head is 
it, or was it?” See, ’at’s w’at you ask me. 
Now, go ahead, ‘“‘Whose head was it, 
Frank?’’ Go ahead, ask me. 

Conpvuctor: Well, whose head was it, 
Frank? 

Hamuet: Why, Walter, ’at was young 
Yorick’s. . . . Now you say, ‘‘What, not 
Harry Yorrick, ’at use ter play second-base 
on the Giants?’ See? Ask me that, 
Walter. 

Conpvuctor: What, not Harry Yorrick, 


| the old Giant second baseman? How 





Hamtet: Here, Walter, you’re goin’ too 
fast. That ‘‘How do yer know?” question 
doesn’t come for a minute er so, it doesn’t. 
... Well, all right. Let it go.... 
You’ve ast me how do I know it was Harry 
Yorrick, the old Giant second baseman? 
All right, I’ll tell yer how I know. . . . It’s 
goin’ ter be a riot, Walter. I have ter 
laff myself at it... . You ast me how I 
know it was Harry Yorrick, the guy ’at lost 
the Series fer the Giants in 1877? Well 
Walter, I tell yer. . . . I reeo’nized the 
bone! 

(More dances by the Castle Family.) 
CURTAIN. 


For William Gillette, of course, a differ- 
ent series of scenes is chosen. As we read, 
it becomes apparent that Shakespeare, in 
the scenes with the stroHing players, was 
confessedly allied with the Miinsterberg 
school of criminal psychology. We read: 
Act I. Scene 1. A Platform before the 

Castle. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. Hamlet in a 
dressing-gown and smoking a briar pipe. 

Hamuet: You say, Horatio, that this 
apparition you saw on the parapet walked 
with a slight limp? 

Horatio: Yes, my lord, and had red mud 
on his boot-tops. 

Hamuet: Red mud! Excellent! You 
know my methods, Horatio; apply them. 
This looks like nasty business. 

CURTAIN. 


Act Il. Scene 2. A Graveyard. 

Hamlet and Horatio are discovered looking 
at a skull. 

Hamuet: This is strange, Horatio. A 
skull, and no skeleton attached. Surely the 
man wasn’t always like this. Else how 
would he have got about? There has been 
foul play here somewhere. 

Horatio: Do you mean that— 

Hamtet: I mean just that. I knew this 
man Yorick. He never was detached like 
this. Mark my words, Horatio, this is a 
clue. . . . But hush! who is this? Quick, 
out of the way! (they retire behind an urn). 

Enter King, Queen, and three small ones. 

Hamtet: There, Horatio, is the man that 
did the deed! 

Horatio: What deed, my lord? 

Hamuet: Why, the deed we are investi- 
gating: the murder of the King of Denmark. 

Horatio: Good-night! I didn’t know we 
had finished up the Case of the Seven 
Gooseberry Pits! 

Hamtet: My dear, Horatio! You know 
my methods; apply them. And, by the way, 
you might slip your chlorin bomb into 
your pocket. I look for a bad night. 

CURTAIN. 


Act III. Scene 1. A Hall in the Castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Hautboys, and 
Busboys. 

Kina: I dread these amateur theatrical 
affairs. I’ve got lots of work I ought to be 
doing to-night. 

QvuEEN: Well, we have to go through with 
them to keep up appearances. Do you 
think any one suspects? 

Kine: No one but the police, thank 
Heaven! 

Enter Troupe of Players. Hamlet creeps 
in and hides himself under the King’s 
threne. Players proceed to act out a scene 
of burglary. No effect on the King. Next 
they rehearse an arson plot, with no emo- 
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tional indication of guilt from the King. 
A representation of the crime of mayhem is 
then portrayed. The King roars with 
laughter. Hamlet appears from under 
throne and snaps handcuffs on the King. 

Hamuet: They’re looking for you at 
Scotland Yard. I drop the case here. 
Horatio, I’ll tell you all about it on the 
way back to London. Have you got that 
vial of scopolapin with you? This has 
been a nasty business. 

CuRTAIN. 





BRESNAHAN’S LUCKY “STEALS” 

NE ot the favorite sports of Manager 
Bresnahan is getting caught between 

life’s bases, whence he invariably dodges 
his way to safety. New emphasis is laid 
on this aspect of his baseball career by the 
news of his deposition from the manager- 
ship of the Chicago Nationals to make 
room for that prodigal son, Joe Tinker. 
That sounds like bad luck, but it is not. 
As “‘Rice,’’ of the Brooklyn Eagle, remarks, 
Bresnahan ‘“‘has no opportunity to ex- 
perience the seamy side of life and write 
the great American novel,’ for Dame 
Fortune has ever been an April lady to him 
and favored him most when she seemed to 
frown. ‘‘Roger has tearfully reached the 
conclusion,” ‘that he must be a 
At any 


it appears, ‘ 
plutocrat for the rest of his life.” 
rate, there is a good, husky rumor to the 
effect that some pals of his are going to 
give him a forty-sixth birthday present— 
tho not necessarily waiting for June 14 to 
arrive before they do it—of the American 
Toledos, to let him play with them as he 
likes. Meanwhile, he will be able to scrape 
along financially on what the Chicago 
team must pay him for the two years of 
his contract that are yet to run. A 
brief summary of his career reveals similar 
instances in the past: 

“ Bresnahan jumped from the Chicago 
Nationals to Baltimore. There, through 
the instrumentality of MeGraw, he switched 
from pitching to catching. He never was a 
great pitcher, but he became one of the 
greatest catchers of this generation. 

He jumped from Baltimore to New York 
in the middle of the 1902 season, at an 
increase in salary, and the Baltimore team 
blew up at the end of that season. 

He was canned by St. Louis, which 
gave him a chance to collect money for 
two years’ services he never rendered, and 
to sell himself to Chicago for a small 
barrel of coin. 

He has now been canned by Chicago, 
will collect for two more years of un- 
rendered service, and will probably land as 
president and manager of a club in the 
strongest minor league in the country. 

One more jump and he will land in the 
Senate or the White House. 

The writer tells us that this Irish favorite 
of fortune was once a detective. How far 
he might have followed this career, had he 
not had finally his shoes stolen almost off 
his feet by a thief whom he never could 
succeed in catching, will never be known, 
but his sleuthing around the diamond has 
shown him the good luck in being caught by 
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Itis on the joball the time 
—giving dependable and 
economical service. Snow 
and ice, rain and mud, the 
worst kinds of road or 

) weather conditions do not 
tie up your traffic depart- 

' ment—if it’s Federalized. 


How about your haulage? Are you 
mm ©paying the extra cost in time and money 
of horse-drawn delivery in these days of 


& the more efficient motor transportation ? 
I You owe it to yourself and to your firm 
N to let us at least show you what other 
| concerns in your line of business have 
‘ saved with Federalized Transportation. 

j Write today. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


Detroit, 





Michigan ’ 































AN EVOLUTION OF 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


is this small hand-operated Automatic Office Addressor for 
$45.00, which, on any mailing list of 10,000 names or less, serves 
every purpose of addressing which formerly required a $150.00 
motor addressing machine. 

Let us send you particulars of this most efficient litt'e 


OFFICE ASSISTANT 


which does uniformly, accurately and neatly the work of TEN COMPE- 
TENT TYPISTS OR CLERKS, addressing envek Opes, cards, tags, 
labels and wrappers, and heading-up, dating and fii in notice 
bills, statements, checks, receipts, form letters or cheeal ars with’ (*i 
ribbon-print of upper or double-case type. ¥ 
Catalog or Demonstration Free 


$45.00 










Montague Mailing Machinery Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and 279 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Principal Cities 

Pioneers in Hand and Ribbon-Print be- idressing Machines 


and Makers of Hand, Foot and Motor Addressors for every 
purpose and any size list of 100 to 1, 000, 000 names 
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Can You Get 


at Detroit 


The Super-Six Motor 


Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 


Patent No. 1165861 


That fact fixes Hudson supremacy. 

All previous Hudsons, though the leaders 
among fine cars, have had rivals of like type. 

Now the motor which has broken all stock 
car records is controlled by Hudson patents. 

The undisputed monarch in motor effi- 
ciency can be had in the Hudson only. 
Never before has any car controlled a like 
attraction. 


OUR OUTPUT, $42,000,000 


That iswhy we doubled our factory before 
announcing the Super-Six. And we bought 
materials for 42 million dollars’ worth before 
anyone saw the car. 

For here is a motor nearly twice better 
than our former best. A motor whose per- 
formance has never been matched in any 
size or type or price. 

And all the demand for that motor, on 
which fine car buyers will insist, must be 
met by us alone. 


A 76 HORSEPOWER CAR 


Here is the smallest motor ever built with 
76 horsepower capacity. And the lightest. 

The size is identical with the Hudson Six- 
40, yet it shows 80 per cent more efficiency. 

It out-performs all other types. 

There never was such flexibility, such 
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The Transcendent Car 


And all this is due to ending vibration. 
It is the very acme in motor attainments. 


ALSO LURURIOUS CARS _ 


This patented motor makes the Hudson 
‘the great car of the day. Men who want 
the best must have it. So we have embodied 
all the luxuries which that class demands. 

The bodies are entirely new creations. 
They are new in design, in finish, in uphol- 
stery, and in features like the double-cowl. 
In all respects—down to smallest details— 
they mark the limit in fine body-building. 

We do not need to argue that fact. 
Hudson eminence in these respects is ap- 
parent at a glance. 


MEETS EVERY MAN’S WANT 


Today men who want the superlative car 
will find that we control it. Any comparison 
will prove that to their satisfaction. 

_But we also want to urge what the Super- 
Six means in economy to those who seek it. 
: Despite its power, this motor is small and 
light. The lack of vibration reduces friction 
to minimum—a vast saving in fuel and in 
wear. 

And our mammoth production gives you 
a value unmatched among quality cars. 

If you have any idea of paying even 
$1000, you will 














quick response, 


find actual sav- 























such quiet opera- 
tion. Never such 
reserve power 
without greater 
size and weight. 


Therenever was 
a stock car which 
coula speed like 
this, or creep like 
this, or pick up so 
quickly, or glide 
with such bird- 
like motion. 





World’s Records Broken 


All Records up to 100 Miles 


At Sheepshead Bay,a 7-Passenger Super-Six—a stock 
car—made fastest time for a Touring Car, in official tests, 
under supervision of American Automobile Association. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour, with driver and passenger. 

Previous best stock car time was made with a multi- 
cylinder car carrying driver only. 

75.69 miles in one hour with driver and passenger. 

Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. 

Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 16.2 sec. A 
new record in quick acceleration. 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ings to outweigh 
the difference in 
the Hudson 
Super-Six. 

On exhibit at 
all Hudson show- 
rooms. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, 
$1375 at Detroit. 
Five Other Styles of 
Bodies 
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misfortune between two sacks. Much of 
this may be due to the sort of man he is, of 
which the writer tells us: 


Bresnahan has one of those personalities 
on the field that make the individual ball- 
player deeply interesting to thefan. Heis 
an exceptionally quick thinker, and, more- 
over, is exceptionally quick and capable 
in acting on his thoughts. He is mechan- 
ically as able a catcher as the game has, 
even if in these days he is heavy and is 
showing in his face the results of his twenty 
years in the grind of the sport. 

The first ten years he was in the busi- 
ness was a period: when the woods were 
full of ball-players who spent all their spare 
time thinking about baseball. That habit 
has sort of declined in this degenerate age, 
but not with Roger. He still thinks, talks, 
plays, and dreams baseball, and there 
is net a better-informed man on either the 
subtleties or the rough stuff of the pastime 
than is the hero of this sketch. 

One day when he was managing the 
Cardinals and they were in Brooklyn, 
Roger was catching. He caught four 
pitchers in a row who could not have 
fooled the batter on a grammar-school nine. 
The further the game went the worse the 


pitchers became, and the more Roger 
raved. Finally, in disgust, he yanked 
off his pad and protector, grabbed a 


flinger’s glove from the bench, sent in a 
substitute catcher, and himself finished on 
the mound. And he did better than any of 
his four predecessors. 





TRIUMPHANT GALVESTON 

T takes much more than a storm to 

wreck Galveston. So it would seem, 
at least, from the reports that the Southern 
port has been proudly displaying since the 
beginning of the year. All sorts of reck- 
less assertions were made concerning the 
damage done by the great Gulf storm of 
August 16 and 17, and many Northern 
newspapers seemed willing to believe that 
in spite of her admirable preparedness in 
building her sea-wall barriers, Galveston 
had suffered even more damage than in 
previous tempests. One Northern paper 
had the wind whisking a stone bench 
across the bay. Why the rest of the city 
was left behind was not explained. It was 
easy to make mistakes, for the storm was a 
mighty one and the damage elsewhere 


almost unprecedented; and it was true 
enough that the town did suffer, but 


Galveston doesn’t let a little thing like 
that interfere with business, as becomes 
apparent read of the many 
records smashed by this city in 1915. In 
practically every line of endeavor, declares 
The Daily News in its New Year’s summary, 
1914 was outstript. The record-breaking 
record is given thus in brief: 


when we 


Actual clearings at Galveston banks in 
1915 were $233,776,686, and in 1914 they 
were $179,015,725—a gain of 30 per cent. 

Galveston banks had a volume of busi- 
ness in 1915 of $1,139,734,000, and in 1914 
the volume of business amounted to $1,041- 
727,000—an increase of $98,007,000. 

Exports at the port of Galveston in 
1915 were valued at $214,896,368, and in 
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1914 the exports totaled $188,030,538, 
showing an increase of $26,865,830. 

Galveston enjoyed in 1915 what’ was 
probably the greatest building boom in its 
history. Building-permits totaled 3,578, 
the total value of which was $2,311,950. 
In the ten previous years, 1914 showed 
the greatest building activity, but there 
were three times as many permits issued 
in 1915 as in 1914, and the value of the 
1915 building was twice as great as in 
the previous twelve months. 

Freight-cars handled by the Galveston 
Wharf Company and the Southern Pacific 


Terminal Company, combined, in 1915, 
totaled 177,958, while in 1914 the total 
reached 167,821, indicating a marked 


increase in freight passing through the 
port. 

Receipts at the Galveston post-office 
in 1915 were $199,367.34, and in 1914 $198,- 
159.53—an increase of $1,207.81. 

An increased population is indicated 
by the fact that there were more births 
and more deaths in Galveston in 1915 
than in 1914. An increase in marriage 
licenses and automobile licenses is also 
a matter of official record. 

Just why Galveston is so popular as a 
resort city is told by the yearly summary 
of the United States weather bureau. The 
highest temperature registered during the 
year was 91 degrees, while the bureau’s 
records for the past forty-four years show 
10,797 sunshiny days and but 3,447 
cloudy days. 


If all this shows the value of prepared- 
ness against Gulf storms, and stands as a 
tribute to the energy and pluck of Gal- 
veston merchants in their endeavor to 
rebuild their city and conduct business as 
usual, there is also another side to the 
matter, and one particularly of interest to 
Northerners. New York has become the 
great center of our country’s foreign trade, 
and yet New York is singularly ill-fitted for 
that purpose. Its port conveniences the 
New York World lately 
“costly and antiquated,’’ which inevitably 
‘*keep both car and ship waiting.”” Mean- 
while, Galveston has the most modern 
dock facilities, and one of the finest harbors 
on the Gulf. Why should we here* suffer 
from such congestion of traffic as has 
recently paralyzed trade in the East when 
perhaps half of the material that is heaped 
up on the road to New York awaiting 
transportation might just as easily be 
shipped South to a finer port? This is the 
trend of Southern thought, and it does not 
seem exactly unreasonable. Says the News 
editorial page: 


characterized as 


Shipping at Galveston is burdened by 
none of the costly delays that flow from a 
condition of unpreparedness to expedite 
commerce when it is extraordinarily heavy. 
This is due not to the greater extent of 
wharf facilities, but to their superior con- 
venience, brought about by the proximity 
of wharves to shipside. Obviously, in 
extent, the Galveston water-front would 
not make a handsome showing in com- 
parison with the mile after mile of public 
and private wharves of New York. That is 
an acquisition of the future which, too, 
will come. 

Galveston’s superior facilities are de- 













(Filing Desk Keeps Your Records 
At Your Finger Tips 


Solid Oak, as shown, with choice of 10 kinds of 
drawers for filing Letters, Index Cards, Catalogs, 
Notes, Clippings, etc. .00 

Freight Paid—See Note— 

Any assortment of filing draw- 
ers may be arranged to meet your 
special needs. This is the ideal 
desk for department heads, stu- 
dents, writers, clergymen, etc. 

All Solid Oak, drawers on Roll- 
er Bearings; Top, 28x 52; fin- 
ished Golden, Natural or Weath- 
ered. See your dealer or get Cat- 
alog “J” 


This Solid Oak Letter Cabinet 


files 20,000 Letters or equivalent 

of Orders, Catalogs, Tariffs or 
other papers. Drawers Roll on 
Roller Bearings, have self-locking 
Follow Blocks to keep conte: nts 
on edge for easy reference, and 
are dust-protected. 

Golden, Natural or Weathered 
finish; a handsome, durable and 
efficient file for any office. 


ies Ln $12: .00 





Note— 
Made - ty in 2 and 3 drawer 
heights and in Sap or Invoice 
sizes at proportionately low 


prices. No, 421 
fee SWINGING DESK STAND 
keeps your typewriter at your elbow. A pull swings it 
where you want it. A twist of oe locking device locks it. 
Svings away when not in use. Top ‘4 x 18 in. on strong, 
Black Japanned frame. $3- .00 delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


Note: Transportation charges 
paid on Desk or Cabinet to points in 
Eastern and Cen - States. Consistent 
prices West and South 
Free: ‘Filing Su ggestions’ *— helpful book- 
let on methods of Hing with | entalegs of filing 
equipment, sectional b 
THE Sie ANUP AOTURIDE COMPANY 

— 56 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 75 JOHN STREET 
ade also in Canada by 


M. 
The Knechtel Furniture Cé., Lid., Hanover. Ont. 




























RIDER AGENTS W: 


[ANTED 

in each town to ride and exhibit sample 191¢ 
r’’ Bicycle. Writs for oer . 

noe . 


We Ship on Approval u" 
16 Ba DAYS we 
eight on 
‘4 we st pmce 3 om, bicycles, ery bcp and 
Hig sundries. Do not bu y unti Oureceive our eata- 
e ~ Ty learn our i. Prices and mar- 
wheels, a ane parts, s 7 Fireas goer’ usual prices. vices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept M. 172 CHICAGO, ILL. 1k. 








venience of your home 100 percent for 

Are you tired of getting up in a cold house, 
opening your furnace and waiting half an hour 
before it gets warm? The little Draft-Man does 


—and increases the comfort and con- $7 50 


away with this. You merely set the time release 
at night before retiring and in the morning you 
wake up in a warm, cozy home. It has opened 
your furnace at the predetermined hour and the 
fire is roaring and ready to be banked for the day. 

The little Draft-Man makes it possible for 
your wife to tend the furnace during the day with- 
out making those tiresome trips to the basement. 
Press the button and the Draft-Man_ does the 
rest. It makes tending the furnace a pleasure in- 
stead of a drudgery. 

The little Draft-Man is reliable, durable, com- 
pact and simple, and can be instz alled in connec- 
tion with any furnace by anyone in a few minutes. 

The beautiful clock is a perfect time-keeper 
anda oe addition to any home. 

t be without this house’ ehold necessity any longer. 
i with dire —— for in- 
ay satisfied 
4 our money wi 
a orate. mye Attractive proposition © offered to AGEN’ 
STALKER FURNACE RECULATOR cmant 
208 East Liberty St. Ann Arbor Mich 
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Supreme Personality 


By DR. DELMER EUGENE CROFT 


THE BOOK OF A 
THOUSAND SMILES 


150,000 copies sold 


SOUND SENSE WITH TONIC MIRTH 


The book that makes you laugh at failure, 
doubt, fear and worry. A morbid crepe-hanger 
read it, now is an apostle of sunshine. 

A money-burdened grouch read it, now is a 
millionaire of cheerfulness. A cross-eyed office 
boy, perfectly straight, only he looked crooked, 
read it, now he is a bank clerk. A minister, so 
sad that when he said grace it froze his coffee, 
read it, now is preaching to standing room only. 
Several maidens of hopeless, impossible suse. 
rejuvenated their cosmos by it, then married 
best men in the world. Makes the web- footed 
brain “ hit the star-dust trail” of golden success. 
Puts velvet on the salesman’s tongue and cuts 
the fuzz out of the buyer’s ear. Shows you how 
to love your relatives and not be miserable doing 
it. Fills you with desire to live your life all over 
again, though married. 

here it is sold mills have started full time; 
they're building schoolhouses; hinges on cem- 
etery gates are rusting; undertakers going out 
of business; people quitting the. dying habit. 
A Sunday-school teacher says: “It beats the 
devil.” That's just its purpose. 


Sold everywhere, 25c a copy or by mail 
A NEW BOOK JUST OUT 


Supreme Mlracles 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A Niagara of laughter and truth. A book that 
gives you a drawing account on the universal 
bank of happiness for life. Fills you with liv- 
ing fun. 

It shows you how to work the Miracle of Life ; 
the Miracle of Power; the Miracle of Desire; the 
Miracle of Happiness; the Miracle of Health; 
the Miracle of Youth; the Miracle of Beauty; the 

iracle Power of Mental Induction; the Miracle 
of Personal Atmosphere. 

Dealers supplied by all News Companies. 
Sold at all News and Bookstands, 


25 cents a copy, or by mail 


DR. CROFT, New Haven, Conn. 





SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand and —e oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, French, German or I tallan. 







Use Your Now is the time to better your position or inc’ rease 
your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 

: at home, during spare moments, by the 

bed nguage-Phone Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
(Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition ) 
You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until youknow 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
Columbia, Victor, ete. Write for free 
“Language Treatise’ and particulars of 
trial offer and easy p: ee plan. 
The Language-Pho Method 
902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. asth St., N. ¥. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein., for years Editor of yong ‘Se 
250-page cataiogue free. Please a 
THE HO — CORRESPONDENCE "SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71. Springfield, Mass. 








THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instructi onon thesame basis, 
as during the other quarters of che academic year. 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, 
Literature, Cc. ce an ini: 
tration, Law, Medicine, Education and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regular members 
of the University staff which is augmented :n the sum- 
mer by appointment of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1916 
1st Term June 19—July 26 
2d Term July 27—Sept. 1 


Detailed announcement will be sent upon application 
to the 





Dean of the Faculties 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 


The 


rived from the intelligent arrangement 
of physical conveniences to commerce that 
permits the ssotting of cars at shipsides, 
thereby eliminating the cost and delay 
of intermediate hauls. Most of New 
York’s freight, after being first ferried from 
the mainland to the island, is lightered 
to the ships awaiting it. The loss in 
efficiency of the operation of such a 
system is necessarily tremendous. It is 
avoided here. A much shorter time is con- 
sumed in bringing a ship into Galvesten 
harbor, loading her. and sending her out 
again, than is required for the same process 
in New York. Therein lies the gain in 
efficiency—the advantage to commerce. 

So far as convenience is concerned, 
Galveston, in her possession of facilities 
that expedite traffic by imposing upon it 
the minimum of delays, is in the front rank 
of the great ports of the world. 





A NEW IDEA AT PANAMA 


F the college boys were asked on their 


next ‘‘intelligence-test’’ to discuss the 
Republic of Panama, we might have 
answers if anything more enlightening 


than those given coneerning the European 
War. “The Republic of Panama _ is 
bounded on the north and south by revolu- 
tions and on the 
sea.”” ‘‘Panama is a republic of doubt 


east and west by the deep 


discovered by a great faunal naturalist.” 
‘*‘Panama is a restless little country that 
eauses Colonel Goethals a good deal of 
trouble by continually sliding into his 
Canal.” These and other 
might easily appear on the students’ papers, 
for it is doubtful if any college men, in our 
Northern States at least, have ever been 
accurately informed about our thirteen- 
year-old sister republic to the south of us. 
Their opportunity is at hand, however, for 
is now under 
way, and he who travels canalward may 


absurdities 


tne ‘‘ Exposici6n de Panama”’ 


there feast his eyes on a collection of the 
wonders of the young nation that may give 
him much food for thought. 
assurance given us by the proclamation of 
the President of Panama, and in the 
official statements of Mr. Ladislao Sosa, 
Secretary of Public Works, and Mr. James 
Zetek, Director-General of the Exposition. 
According to its official stationery, the 
Panama Exposition, which opens to the 
public on the Ist of February, is ‘‘ Conmem- 


Such is the 


orativa del Descubrimiento del Oceano 
Pacifico,” but the real idea back of it 
appears to be a much bigger one than a 
It is 
altho 
not be called impossible. It is 


memorial to the discoverer Balboa. 
an astounding conception, indeed, 
it can 
nothing less than to make the Panama 
Republic the hub of the Americas. The 
Exposition itself, Mr. Zetek explains, is the 
first step toward a “‘strengthening of the 
bonds of friendship and sympathy that 
unite Panama and the other Republics of 
the American continent,’ and in taking this 
vast importance has 


sc 


step ‘‘a seed of 
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proper stimulus we shall have in Panama a 
chain of permanent commercial museums, 
linked together into a central international 
chance, in 


clearing-house.””’ There is a 


other words, for the establishment of a 
halfway-house between our Northern re- 
public and those of the South. 
with creditable opportuneness character- 
speaks first 
privilege. In the words of iis 


Panama, 


istic of the republie’s 
for that 
enthusiastic director, 


origin, 


the Exposition, and 


the “‘follow-up”’ work that will accompany 
that ‘‘the 
export and import business of over half 
the world can be conducted at Panama 
City (which is correctly situated geo- 
graphically for such a mission), in just 
the same manner that the business of a 
hundred or more banks is settled in one 
This is the goal the 
Exposition seeks.” 


it, may easily bring it about 


clearing-house. 


The more conservative proclamation of 
President Belisario Porras is in part as 
follows. The closing sentence, tho slightly 
seems to mean something like 


‘all’s well that ends 


obscure, 
per aspera ad astra, or ‘ 
weil”’ 


Following the example of more ad- 
vanced countries, the Republic of Panama 
has prepared an Exposition to commemor- 
ate two events in her history, of great 
significance for humanity: the discovery of 
the Pacific ~— and the opening of the 
Interoceanic Canal.: The Exposition, as 
all of its kind, also proposes to encourage 
the economical development of the Re- 
public, to make known its political im- 
portance by her institutions, by her 
administrative labor, and all that may give 
a clear and favorable idea of the country. 

The first talk for an Exposition was 
first heard some years ago, when it was 
proposed as a private enterprise, for 
speculative purposes. Later it was decided 
that the Exposition should have its present 
character, and invitations were made for 
participation to the nations directly in 
connection with the events commemorated. 
The financial difficulties which Panama, as 
all countries, is undergoing have done 
much to rest importance on the Exposi- 
tion; however, we have arrived at the 
end, not at all dissatisfied with the trial’s 
result. 


And more detailed information is given 
by Secretary Sosa in his official statement: 


At the site where the Exposition is to 
be held, wide avenues and beautiful 
streets were built, all the municipal work is 
modern in every respect, the buildings of 
the Republic as well as those of Spain and 
Cuba are majestic and beautiful. After the 
closing of the Exposition, these buildings 
will become legations. In the many 
buildings will be shown the products of the 
fertile soil of Panama; a beautiful collec- 
tion of Panama woods obtained from 
virgin forests; and the flower, plant, and 
animal life of Panama in all its variety and 
abundance. 

The United States of America will par- 
ticipate very actively in this Exposition, 
contributing the most interesting of their 
exhibits shown at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco. 




















already been sown; and when it receives 





These exhibits will be installed in Panama 
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The Lens that 
made the Law! 


It lights the grcund—not the air 


Every State, city and community—have laws covering Automobile 
Some localities are stricter than others. But, the sum and 
substance of each law demands an absence of dazzling glare, the rays 
must be of limited height, must be cast a certain distance ahead, and at a 
correct distance to each side. If there were a Federal law for standard 
light or lens for automobile lamps, it would be drafted along these lines. 









The Price is Low 
Diameter Price 
Illuminated Per 
Opening Pair 
6%....$2.50 
6%.... 2.50 
7% . 2.50 
7% . 2.75 
7%.... 3.00 
re 
8%.... 3.50 
8i4.... 3.75 
83%%.... 4.00 
yee 4.25 
O%.... 4 
914.... 4.75 
9%.... 5.00 
104%.... 5.25 














The Osgood Deflector Lens is built to meet these 
standard requirements. 


It Conforms to the Most Stringent 
Laws Governing Automobile Lamps 


Every law appears to be based on the 
lighting effects of the Osgood Deflector 
Lens and what this lens is capable of doing 
with light rays. 


yourself, your family and friends. 


vi Osgood Deflector Lens ' 


Deflects Without Dimming — Diffuses Without Diminishing 


The Osgood Deflector Lens is the result of years 
of experiment and research to perfect an adequate lens 
for automobile lighting purposes. 

It is scientifically designed and constructed on the 
prismatic plan based on optical principles. Note the 
picture at the left. See the row of seven prisms across 
the upper portion of the lens. 

These prisms deflect the reflected rays downward 
and off to each side of the road, and keep the rays below 
the eye level of approaching drivers and pedestrians. 

Every angle, projection, flange on these prisms and 
ridges is there for a specific purpose and a certain result. 

The prismatic lens forms a device that actually 
diffuses the light, killing the blinding glare without 
dimming the light. It throws the light rays along the 
ground ahead and to the side of the road. 

With the Osgood Deflector Lens in your lamps you 
won’t have to constantly switch dimmers off and on. 
Approaching drivers seeing your lights will not be 
“blinded” and they will avoid hitting you or causing you 
or themselves to steer to the side of the road and pos- 

sibly into a ditch. This lens does away with the use of 

dimmers except when car is standing. 

The Osgood Deflector Lens has the indorsement of municipal 
officials and lamp ordinance drafters in every large community 
where it has been demonstrated and tested. State legislators who 
advocate a law for automobile lamps recommend the Osgood 


Deflector Lens as fulfilling the law’s purport. They make your hghts 
law-complying wherever an auto light law is in effect. 








Attractive Proposition Open to Dealers 


Osgood Lens and Supply Co. 


339 So. Wabash Avenue Chicago,{Illinois 





It’s folly to try to meet the law with 
make-shift lamp arrangements of dimmers or 
shades. They are dangerous and wasteful of light. 
Install the Osgood Deflector Lens on your car. 
Your lamps will then conform to the very letter 
of the law, and at the same time you will safeguard 
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Order Today 
-from this ad 


Make your lights legal. Have your 
lamps fitted with this wonderful deflect- 
ing lens. We will ship delivery paid, and 
guarantee satisfaction, or refund your 
money. Osgood Lens are very easy to put 
in. Just take out your present lenses and put 
these in their place. Nothing complicated. 


Use This Coupon Cnt etna nett 


Order your Osgood Lenses according to diameter of 
illuminated opening, measuring the outside opening of 
your glass door. Select the size of lens according to the 
scale at the left in this advertisement. 

Be sure to give your dealer’s name. We will take 
all the risk and guarantee lenses reaching you in first- 
class condition. 


OSGOOD LENS AND SUPPLY CO. 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Chica.o, IIl. 
Please send me, delivery paid, one pair Osgood 
Deflector Lens, size. . at per pair. 
The diameter of outside opening of my lamp 
door measures 


My car is 
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Quality Comes Into Its Own 


Nineteen-sixteen is a year of wonderful promise for those business men who have 
nea the high standard of their products and of their merchandising throughout 
the lean y 

The tide ha: has turned; the flood of b 





g every industry; the demand 


is an enlightened demand for better goods, -— values, real service. 


a < coming into its own. 

In its field the Lippard-Stewart Motor Truck holds a uliar and enviable position. 

We make motor trucks exclusively; we have always co: ed ourselves to the problems 

of motor hauling and delivering; we have not had to unlearn pleasure car practice; 

we have pioneered the motor truck field — and every structural principle, every 
vital part, accepted by the best engineering thought today, is incorporated. in the 


pard. 
PA cwart 
—the best motor truck in America 


We first established, then built on the principle that cost was the vital consideration 
in trucking — and by that we mean the WHOLE cost. so we use materials of the 
finest grade — absolutely; parts of the highest quality — exclusively; and we have 
designed a truck that calls forth the last measure of value from these materials and parts. 

We have eliminated “service”? cost — that unmeasurable item peculiar to the 
average truck. We believe, and users believe, that the Lippard-Stewart Truck is, first 
and last, the least expensive truck sold today. 

It’s the logical, inevitable result of quality standards. And we address these salient 
facts to quality men throughout the country. he truck you would build if you were 
in the business —is the truck you want. Consider the Lippard-Stewart before all 


others for your delivery equipment. 
ted Ahk 


Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Co. 
221 West Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1000-Pound, %-Ton, 1-Ton, 1%-Ton and 2-Ton Motor Trucks 














1916 


before the end of the month of January 
and will be placed in the large Commerce 
and Education Pavilions. Exhibits from 
American manufacturers are already here, 
and great activity is shown in the installa- 
tion of these. 

Cuba will exhibit everything it had at the 
San Francisco Exposition, and, in addition, 
the products and manufactures of her home 
industries and natural resources. Spain 
will do the same, no doubt, for her com- 
merce is always increasing, each day in- 
vading us with new goods. 





WHITE BUTTONS AND PINK 
OVERALLS 


E Americans have had no meatless 

day nor sweetless day, nor bread- 
tickets, nor Federal seizure of the potato- 
crop. Most of us can get enough of what 
we need, and those whom we ‘“‘have always 
with us” are being more adequately taken 
eare of this winter than for many years past. 
And yet, famine may hit us, too—not of 
food, but of dyestuffs. And apparently this 
shortage will be aimed directly at the mas- 
culine half of America, for it is from over- 
all-factories and button-factories that we 
first hear the evil tidings. In the former 
instance, it is the blue vegetable dye that is 
failing—that cerulean tint that, in the farm- 
hand’s jeans, supplies so admirably the 
necessary delicate last touch of color to 
rural-landscape paintings. Now we learn 
that, when the blue is gone, one of the prob- 
able substitutes will be pink. Pink over- 
alls! It is a blinding conception, in the 
first glare of its effulgence. And yet it 
has its good and its bad side alike, which 
the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph explains 
philosophically : 

Doubtless the time - honored overalls 
composed of what is popularly termed blue 
jeans are more serviceable than those of 
pink material would be, one reason being 
that they can absorb a lot more dirt of 
daily toil and not look much the worse for 


ores 





it; whereas the pink duds would have to 
make frequent visits to the laundry, and 
Over 200 catchy, poetic selections, called‘ ‘Song Stories asa result would soon be frayed and other- 


TOLSTOY’S pa gy edition, containing six | 


plays ranging from tragedy to 


PLAYS comedy. Translated from the 
Russian by Louise and Avie 









Maude. 8vo, portrait frontispiece. $1.50 net; by mail $1.6 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For Little People.’’ Sent postpaid. A bargain now, 
always sold for $1. Large cloth book, 300 pages. Send 
immediately, stock limited, Funk & Wagnalls C., N.Y. 











The Only Man 


Who Can Do This From Memory 





William Berol is not a mental freak, but a su- 
preme living example of what his simple, easily 
learned System of Memory Training will do for any 
average man or woman. It is the only memory sys- 
tem, the practical value of which is publicly demon- 
strated by the teacher and advanced pupils. No mat- 


“1 Forgot !’’ Explains—But It Does Not Excuse 


You can not succeed in life if you have a weak 
memory. It is always a handicap. If your memory 
is poor, let this man strengthen it. He can —he will. 

Among other definite benefits, the Berol System 


—Give the population of any place in America of over 5,000. 
—Give every important date in world-history. 
—He has 300,000 Facts and Figures stored away in his brain. 







ter what your occupation, 
or where you are located, 
William Berol can teach his 
fascinating System to you by mail, just as practically 

as it is being taught in leading educational institutions 
in New York and elsewhere. 


names, faces, dates, prices, telephone numbers; it 
will correct mind-wandering; you will be able to re- 
member the facts and plots of books and plays; you 
need never depend upon notes. A few spare 





ef Memory Training will enable you to r 


wonderful memory and our special offer to you mailed free in sealed 
Ss. —* If you have a friend who ovis this training, include his name, too 


envelop. em to-day. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





ts daily at home is all the time required. 





Dept. 556, NEW YORK CITY 








wise damaged. Admitting this, however, 
it must be acknowledged that it would be 
overbalanced by meritorious features. Con- 
sider, for instance, the brightening effect 
on the city’s highways and byways if 
scores of men were seen going around 
togged out with pink overalls! Indeed, the 
more one thinks of it the more one is con- 
vineced that some such color-scheme should 
have been devised long ago. Local color 
is much talked about these days, and what 
more colorful in a city than pink, whether 
it be on a woman’s face, or on her hat or 
dress, or on a man’s overalls? 

There is a possibility of some discord in 
the event of adoption of pink overalls, 
which is that the city’s “‘white wings” 
might become envious and demand that 
they also be robed in pink. This, however, 
could be complied with easily and effective- 
ly, for in a jiffy the city’s lawmakers could 
pass an ordinance transforming the ‘‘ white 
wings” into “pink wings,’ and there 
would be joy all around. And then think 
how nicely, when they are in a state of 
cleanliness, the pink overalls could be used 
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at night as pink pajamas! So pink let 
it be, if a change must be made. 


As for white buttons, they too will come 
as the result of dye-shortage, and, too, the 
men will be hardest hit. "Women can take 
recourse to hooks and eyes, or pins, or they 
can change the styles to suit; but man, 
bird of dun feather that he is, must make 
the best of the buttons that are sewn on 
him. The Baltimore News hazards a few 
reflections on this score: 


If the worse comes to the worst, how- 
ever, the tailors, clothing-manufacturers, 
and mankind in general may be able to 
make a virtue of necessity and to produce 
some very nobby—a word often en- 
countered in advertising-literature on this 
subject—effects in plain white buttons. 
Much would depend upon the size. A small 
white button would lend a chaste sim- 
plicity to the attire. It would be neat 
and, by reason of its trifling diameter, not 
gaudy, while a disk two inches across 
would attract attention and arouse admir- 
ation anywhere. Buttons plain, buttons 
decorated with the appropriate monogram; 
for those who have retained or attained, 
with or without the efforts of genealogists, 
a family tree—buttons heraldic even! To 
the lay mind it seems as if there were 
many possibilities in the white button, even 
tho playing at Who’s got it? may become 
too easy to remain popular. 





EXPERIMENTS IN OFFICE BOYS 


HE -claim that office boys are born 

and not made is untrue. We will grant 
that the super-office boy—he who brings in 
and lays down upon our desk two tickets 
for the ball game procured from his cousin 
who is official water boy with the Giants— 
is unique. Like the superlative janitor, 
hotel-waiter, cook, business partner, and 
mother-in-law, he is not to be burbanked 
“by any casual school of instruction, but is 
that fine and rare flower that rivals the 
century plant in the infrequency of its 
bloom. But the office boy as we are 
more than content to have him can be 
educated out of raw material if his in- 
struction is properly managed. This is 
proved daily by Mr. W. M. Jackson, prin- 
cipal of the Office-Boys’ School, in the 
Boys’ Club, Avenue A and Tenth Street, 
New York City. The Boys’ Club, which is 
prominent just at this time through a whirl- 
wind campaign to raise $500,000 for the 
extension of its ‘‘plant,’”’ is the home of 
several remarkable schemes for molding 
American boys and men out of the polyglot 
material in the East-Side crucible. One of 
these is the ‘‘Junior Police Force,’’ men- 
tioned some time ago in these columns, 
Another is clean and amusing moving 
pictures for very small boys and as many 
larger boys as can add themselves thereto. 
But the Office-Boy School is the feature that 
attracts the most attention from outside, 
for business men who have tried out its 
products are enthusiastic about the results 
attained, and generally there are many 
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Fear is 








What This Book 
Teaches You 


How to overcome timidity. 
How to conquer Bashful- 


Takes Out the Scare 


Fear is the meanest bully 


ness. of mind which are*rightfully 
How to have ‘‘nerve."’ 
How to demand “your 


own.”’ 
How to face people you have 
always felt inferior to, 
How to develop Self-Con- 
fidence. 

How to deal with people on 
their own level. 

How to successfully face 
embarrassing |situations. 

How to “rise to the occa- 
sion."’ 

How to be Forceful and 
Dominant. 

How to eliminate Nervous- 
ness in dealing with big 


at other times he is clothed 


learn how and the result will 


can’t be done,”’ etc. 


How to act calmly and nat- 
urally on occasions that 
usually excited you. 

How to banish Fear, phys- 
ical as well as mental. 

How to stop Worry. 

How to become a Man 
among men, 

How to get rid of Super- 
Stition. 

How to face old age calmly. 

How to maintain poise in 
public. 

How to assert yourself in 
Business as well as in the 





is a practical course in how to 
human fear, physical as well as 


dared hope. 


Home. very same day. 

How to develop courage to That is only one example. 
swing big deals. 

How to dominate Circum-] whining for it hat in hand. Ot 
stances. 


How to defy old-time hab- 
its of Hesitation. dared not and they 
virile, intrepid grade of 
Brain. 

How to stir into electrical 
activity, latent leader- 
ship qualities which 
Nature has tucked into 
the make-up of every 
normal man or woman. 

How to mass the myriad 
cell-forces of your Mind 
into a strong, tearing, 
goal-gaining plan of 
conduct 

How to break open the door 
to a new world of Think- 
ing—rare in beauty, 
practical in application, 


send it on five days’ fr 
feel you can afford to 
you owe us nothing, « 
A complete list of 
contents would al- 
most fill this page 





reference today. 


Gold Top 
Leaves 














Call His Bluff 


“Culture of Courage,” aWonderful Book That 


their knees futilely begging for the things of life and the peace 


he would turn tail and run at the first sign of resistance. 
Fear—the bluffer—has many disguises—sometimes he 

comes dressed as lack of self-confidence—other times he is 

superstition—often he makes other people seem dangerous— 


stance, about the future, about what would happen if—but | Minn. 
no matter what the cloak, his bluff can be called if you but 


of truth in the failure slogans ‘‘I haven't the ability.’’ It 


CULTURE OF COURAGE 
Send No Money—Only $3 If You Keep It 


men. is by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D.—the famous author of 
“Power of Will’’—a scientist whose name ranks with James, Bergson 
and Royce. It is not an inspirational book which merely admon- 
ishes you to “‘destroy your fears” 


jected. It contains actual principics, rules, methods and exercises 
which anyone can easily fol low and become ten times bigger—ten 
times more successful—ten times happier than you have even 

Never, we believe, hasa book of more practical help been written. 
One man tells us how he had been out of a position for months and 


had absolutely lost confidence in himself until after reading “Cul- 
ture of Courage”’ he went out and secured an excellent position the 


self-confident and able to demand what they want, instead of 


they able to talk to men they had always held in awe— 
others, that it has given them courage to take risks they 


How to insure a healthy, THE 4 have banished superstition and fear of things formerly 
CUDURE 
ad 


beyond their control—some say they now have courage 
to say “‘no,”’ the hardest word in the English language 
—and hundreds say it has given thema new grip on life. 

What “‘Culture of Courage”’ has done for thousands of 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


So confident are we thatonce you examine this great book in 
your own home, you would never give it up, that we offer to 
ree trial without a cent in advance 
Keep it five days— look it over carefully— then if ) ou 


price of this big 460-page leather bound book. Re- 
member, no money in advance. Merely mail the 
coupon enclosing business card or giving a 


uait tenter Pelton Publishing Co. 
67-A Wilcox Block,Meriden,Conn. 





a Bull 








What Readers Say: 


**In it I found rules, prin- 
ciples and regimes which 
make it worth its weight in 
gold to me.’'~-District At- 
theirs, when if they but knew it | penn? a 

“It is a ‘wonder.’ The 
more one reads it, the more 
forceful ideas he can draw 
from this storehouse.’’-— 
J. F. Elis, Pres, Nat. School 
of Sales'p, Minneapolis, 


and Puts In the Dare 


on earth—he keeps millions on 


as worry—worry about circum- 


**Itis simply magnificent; 
I shall highly recommend it 
and wish everybody could 
read it.’’——L. I. Hall, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

“It stands absolutely at 
the head of anything I have 
ever come across; Mr, Had- 
dock is certainly a Master 
Mind. As a teacher, I can 
say that no greater good 
could come than the abso- 
lution fromsuperstition this 
book brings about.""— 
James Straightwell, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa. 

** ‘Culture of Courage’ is 
superb. It is clear, force- 
ful, scientific, practical in 
every form and manner ; 
ALIVE with the rich, the 
high, the ideal, the sublime, 
It's an inspiration from 
beginning to end. IT JUS- 
TIFIES ALL CLAIMS.”’— 
F, Stanley Perera, Res. Mas- 
ter, Wesley College, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon. 

“Enclosed is a check for 
which send me another 
copy for one of my friends. 
Dr. Haddock’s works are 
superior to anything I 
have ever read for the 
development of the 
individual. He is 
entirely in a 


prove that there is not an atom 






and “* be courageous.”’ Instead, it 
overcome each particular kind of 
mental, to which we are all sub- 


Some say that it has made them 


hers say that for the first time are 





have won out—others, that they 















users, among them many prominent in all fields of en- | °!8s8,hy him- PELTON 
deavor, it will do for you by forevereliminating fear in self.°’—Chas PUB. CO. 
all itediabolicaldieguteesand puttinginitsplaceabrand | © W ard, 67-A Wilcox 
of courage that will make you well nigh invincible. D. C., * Block 


Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please 





on approval. I agree to 
remit $3 or remail the book 


be without it, mail it back and ona 
in five days. 


ttherwise remit $3, the small 
Name 2... cccccccscccrscssccecs 


Address ... 








WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 1S in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The inder is anillustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation;a pa- 
per that gives all the news of the world and thattells the truth 
and only the truth; nowin its 22d year. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a year. If you want 
to keep posted on what is going on inthe world, at the least ex- 
_] pense of time or money, this isyour means. Ifyou want a pa- 

per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the Pathfinder is yours. Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last, Send only 15c to show that you mightlike such a paper, 
and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
ih does notrepay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 


The Pathfinder, 36 Douglas St., Washington, D.C.4 








STANDARD DICTIONARY «superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








The University of Chicago 
HOM B Stork ctters cine instruc: 


sTUDY tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
24th Year UU. of C. (Div. R) Chicago, 





formation address 





tm Mitchell Tower 
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This [//ustrates 
What Happens When 
Jou nag Cold Motor 


When you a “light the gas’? under 
your cold spark plugs the effect is 
much the same as if you poured boil- 
ing water on a spark plug half buried 
in a cake of ice. 

Unless the materials are exactly 
conditioned— 

Unless the parts are accurately 
tooled and fitted— 

Unless the contact points are prop- 
erly cushioned where the strains come 

Sons. = —something is bound to break. 

If you would have absolutely reliable service, under all the varying strains of 

temperature, speed and load, see that your motor is equipped with 





PAOLO 
“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLD'S TRADE 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


Every detail of their construction makes for endurance and dependability. 

But to make them dependable, we go to extremes of engineering and of processing 
which you would never dream of. 

These extremes are practical only because their cost is distributed over such an 
enormous production. 

Year after year our output has been greater than that of all other makes of spark 
plugs combined. 

This season our output is doubled compared with last. 


The spark plug which we designed to serve your motor we know, by actual 
comparative tests, will serve that particular kind of motor with greater effi- 
ciency than any other kind of plug you can buy. 

Your dealer kno ws W hich one it is and will gladly supply you. 

Be sure the name “Champion” is on the porcelain—not merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 203 Avondale Ave., Toledo, 0. 




















Now The Wealthiest Country In The World— 


Features of Contents: The great story of AMERICA—what it is, and A Valuable New Text- 
Tho Country and the Peeples how it came to be what it is, told by the great book on Economics 
ene oe p’*- French economist, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, in “*an amazingly instructive 
E U D ST SIN THE - 





; “te s of the 
—Characteristics of the } 5, work, T NITE volume. The book is a mine 














> gratio ' 
Rooke, ritleme tacrease in TWENTIETH CENTURY. This book has of information, thoroughly 
. — Pobiem, *nerease 12 been proclaimed throughout the country as the assimilated and coordinated 
Population, Etc. most noteworthy w ork on America since Bryce’s for the use of Americans, even 
Rural America.—N.atural ‘American Commonwealth.’ Arthur T. Had- more it would seem than for 
Conditions, Ownership. Agriculture, Irrigation, Dis- ley, President of Yale, says: “Any work by oe French for whom it was 
tribution of Products, Ete Leroy-Beaulieu is worth re ading, and this book originally written. There is 
Industrial America.—How American Industry is or- deals with a subject on which i intelligent outside Pi thing else in existence that 
ganized. Leading Industries, Ete opinion is much needed. approaches it in thorough- 


Commercial America.—Railways, Foreign Trade, loth. 400 pages. $2.00 postpaid. ness.’’"—The Evening Mail, 
The}Merchant Marine, Commercial Relations, Etc. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. New York. 


aad Geen | DON’T-SNORE” 


ese bargains! Typewriters own Trade Mark Reg. U.S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
Factoric, sod guaranteed rea8 Jean , | STOPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
Under woods $25 to $70 Royals $25 te $65 eee 
L. ©. Smith $30 te $55 Olivers $20 to845 Made of Rolled Gold, $2.00 in U. S. Postpaid. 
eaters See ee eee oer HS MONEY BACK ANY TIME WITHOUT QUESTION 
Remington Visible No. "0, $38.50 . j Three sizes: Child’s, Regular = pout of sales), and Large. 
We have others, of co d for catalogue describ- Comfortable and Convenient. Further information on request. 
ing them. Branch prs in paceded cities, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 00., Inc., 345 Broadway, X.¥. | SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 12 

















Be Healthwise—Guard. Yourself 
Against Coughs and Colds With 


LUDEN’S covet nrors 


Give quick relief and aid 
the voice. LUDEN’S 


have many uses. Recognized 


for purity. 


In the ’ ~ 3 M fact Z ° 
Yellow : & Wm. H. Luden, ‘Confectioner Reading, 


30x 








more applications for boys from this school 
than there are graduates to fill the posi- 
tions. The course consists of ten lessons 
of two hours each, and the tuition is less 
than five cents an hour. A writer in the 
New York Evening Sun interviews the 
director, who took up his present work as 
the result of investigations into the reasons 
why so many boys lose their first jobs. 
He says: 


It’s the extraordinary boy who can get 
on if his employer won’t take any pains 
with him. And not to take pains with him 
merely means to suffer pains himself! 
Many employers take as much interest in 
their boys as in their typewriters. The 
boys are office machines, but they are 
human machines, too. It is impossible to 
throw a youngster into a strange place, 
tell him he is to work from eight to five and 
‘‘do everything that is expected of him,” 
and then to anticipate getting any kind of 
a service worth having. The employer 
should have the work laid out explicitly, 
and then if he is definite in stating what he 
wants he has a right to exact the execution 
of his orders with an equal definiteness. 
Otherwise he hasn’t that right. And even 
after that the boys will make mistakes, 
because they are young and untried, and 
because they are boys. But if the em- 
ployer will take an interest in them, will 
take them seriously, he will get more than 
his money’s worth out of them. That’s 
been proved to the advantage of those who 
have tried it. 

“Come in, son! Did you get that 
job?” A slight, eager-eyed little chap, 
with freckles and red hair, stood before 
him. 

“Yes, sir. They said to come Monday.” 

‘Well now that’s fine. I’m mighty 
glad!’’ (Jackson is from Texas.) ‘‘And 
you'll do well. You’re going to make 
good, son.”’ The youngster blushed furi- 
ously in the face of praise before a stranger. 

“But I’m coming back, Mr. Jackson, 
to finish that adding-machine work.” 

“Fine. That’s great. Glad to have 
you.” 

“That’s the test!”’ he eried, a satis- 
factory gleam in his eye, wken the boy 
had left. ‘‘When they get a job and don’t 
drop their course, but come back to finish 
up, it shows they mean business.” 


In addition to faithfulness and industry, 
and other abstract virtues that in an office 
boy are more to be desired than much fine 
gold, they also learn some plain, prosaic 
facts, as we read: 


Here is young Finkelstein’s record at- 
tached to his letter of recommendation 
for the school: 

‘“‘How to operate an adding - machine, 
how to operate a telephone-switchboard, 
how to typewrite by touch system, how to 
operate an addressograph, how to speak 
properly over a telephone.” Then the 
boy had added four mottoes that Mr. 
Jackson has originated for his students as 
‘* Officegrams.”’ 

Do THINGS WITHOUT BEING TOLD 

ALWAYS BE WILLING TO HELP OTHERS. 

Don’T LEAVE OFF BEFORE YOU ARE 

FINISHED. 
ALWAYS BE NEAT IN APPEARANCE AND 
ALWAYS BE POLITE. 


It was learned that the boys are also 
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given instruction in filing and indexing, 
in errand- work, in copying letters, in 
wrapping parcels and folding, sealing, and 
stamping letters. 

‘Business houses have taken a great 
deal of interest in the work,’’ concluded 
Mr. Jackson, ‘‘and we ourselves are able 
to place many of the boys who go out 
from here. We try to put them where 
there will be a chance for advancement in 
the house which eniploys them. A boy 
works better and, if there is a chance 
ahead for him, he feels right at the start— 
in his office-boy position—that he has 
taken the first step in his lifework. As a 
matter of fact it can’t be a very big or 
progressive house that can’t offer him a 
ladder.” 





HOPE FOR BRITISH HUMOR 


HE war may at least resuscitate the 

blighted British joke, if it does nothing 
better for Great Britain. This is the hope 
of one Englishman, something of a humorist 
himself, Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. In 
this country we often think that there must 
be something wrong with the Britisher’s 
jokes, and in this notion Mr. Wodehouse 
encourages us. A joke, says he, should be 
universal, and British jokes are not. In 
England, ‘‘no humorist writes for a paper 
which is to be read, for example, by a pros- 
perous business man and his chauffeur; to 
reach these two men, it is necessary for him 
to write two different sorts of jokes for two 
different publications.”’ It is this situation 
which thakes it so difficult for the Britisher 
to understand our devotion to the writings 
of George Ade, or Ring W. Lardner, or 
**Mister Dooley,” or Montague Glass.. A 
beautiful example of one Englishman’s 
favorite brand of humor, according to the 
same authority, is ‘Happy Thoughts,” by 
Sir Francis Burnand. This retails the ad- 


ventures of a well-intentioned Britisher of 


singularly irresilient intellect, and ‘‘the 
only people who could enjoy it are those 
who live the same leisurely life as its hero.”’ 
The war, however, is sharpening British 
wit and softening and giving elasticity 
to its humor. This is partly due to the 
shattering of class-prejudice, and partly 
to the intellectual and emotional awakening 
for which the war is responsible. As Mr. 
Wodehouse remarks, in an interview given 
to the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


English humor has gradually been grow- 
ing more alert. The English humorist 
has been adopting a less patronizing atti- 
tude toward his readers; he has credited 
his readers with a certain amount of in- 
telligence and has not considered it neces- 


sary to explain his jokes in detail as he 


used to explain them. 

You remember the old volumes of Punch, 
and Pierce Egan’s hunting-pictures. The 
point of every joke, however obvious, was 
put in italics, so that it might not possibly 
be missed. If the joke was about a child’s 


bright retort, or something of the sort, there 
would also be given, after the italicized 
point of the joke, a phrase in parentheses 
showing the effect of the retort on the 
other character in the dialog—‘‘Conster- 
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Once grapefruit 
were scarce and high-priced—a_ break- 
fast dish fit for kings which only the well-to-do 
could afford. Now there are thousands of bearing groves 
in Florida, where grapefruit come nearest reaching perfection, 
“ and the fruit is plentiful and reasonable in price. Florida is the 
natural home of the grapefruit and in the long growing season of the 
State, nature seals up in the golden globes her life-giving sunshine to be 
opened and made use of months later in the heart of winter’s kingdom. 
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Ask your dealer for Sealdsweet grape- 


EE tanesd otek oon Almost. every modern grocery or fruit 


store carries Sealdsweet fruitsin season = 


FORA Mine FrORi2A 


Sealdsweet oranges are just as superior 
as the grapefruit—try them this year 





If your dealer does not have them, in- 
sist and he will get these fruits for you I 


















Sealdsweet is the appropriate trade- 
mark of the fruit of growers of the 
choicest oranges and grapefruit in the 








Sometimes a Florida grapefruit is rough | 
and uninviting in looks—but cut it open 
and you will realize the truth that 














world. They are banded together in 
aco-operative organization, the Flor- 

ida Citrus Exchange, to see that con- 
sumers get Florida’s famous fruits filled with delicious, invigorating 
\ prime condition. The Seald- juice. Sealdsweet oranges and 


beauty is only skin deep. If they have 
been allowed to ripen on the tree 
you will find Florida grapefruit 












sweet mark is only on boxes’ grapefruit are useful in cook- 
which contain fruit that will ery and confections. Booklet 

give you your money’s- giving scores of ways of 
worth, no matter at serving mailed free 

what price you buy it. upon application, 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citizens Bank Building, Tampa, Fla. 


















Free Trial 
7 Piedmont Red Cedar Chests prgaratsy owt, hop, 


M can 
protect furs, woolens and ‘engines from 11-2448)" ta) 
plumes from moths, etc $0 16h. p. “All sty fon 300,000 cua- ae 
i Finest gift. 15 days’ free from 1-3 to 1-2 what's usually Qe 


rices. asked. Fest, ’ 
. | WM. GALI WAY COMPANY 
Box 3035 ATERLOO, I 









= trial. Factory 
7 Write today for 56-page free catalog. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST 0©0., Dept, 42, Statesville, N. C. 
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Protect them with a”Gunn 
OU can start with one book section with top and base, at small 
cost, and add to it as you get more books. Doors are remov- 
able and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
apart; practically dust-proof; superb workmanship. 
Gunn Sectional Bookcases were awarded the Gold Medal (highest 
award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 
See the famous “Gunn"’ Sectional Bookcase at your dealer's or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing Colo- 
nial, Mission, Sanitary, Claw foot and Standard designs in 
mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. Prices 
lower than others. 


Gu 


Furniture Co. 
* Grand Rapids 
MICH: 
1810 Broadway — 




















THORBURN'S 9 














o° Send PREF 


E have one aim always in 

view when preparing our 

beautiful catalogue of flower 
and vegetable seeds each year,—to 
make it of the utmost value to you 
in the selection, planting and care 
of your garden. 


This year’s copy exceeds all pre- 
vious efforts. It contains a wealth 
of good advice, of careful description, 
of beautiful pictures, and of clear, 
simple cultural directions which you 
will find invaluable. 











Your copy is waiting for you. Ask 
for it and it will be mailed you free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Established 1802 
53H Barclay St. through to 54 Park Place 
New York 
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Cowee’s 


Gladiolus 


If you have never 
grown Gladiolus from 
the bulbs produced at 
Meadowvale Farms 
you cannot know the 
full beauty of these 
glorious flowers. 

MY 1916 CATALOGUE 


lists nearly a hundred superb Gladioli of my own 
introduction, including “Peace,” the new white. 
Send today for a copy of this booklet—free on 
request. 


ARTHUR COWEE, Meadowvale Farms 
Box 162 - - - Berlin, N. ¥. 

















AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how aes it is and will 
send it 6 moi Order now. 
American Journal, Chicago, I. 









Pulverized Sheep Manure 
Best for Lawns and Gardens} 


Nature’s Own Plant Food. For 
all crops. Especially good for 
-| lawns, gardens, etc., where 
quick and certain results are 

necessary. extensively 
for small fruits, shrubbery, 
etc. Rich in nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash; also 
adds humus. 

Sheep’s Head & 

Sheep Manure anal, GUN 
guaranteed absolutely clean—nothing but sheep manure 
—free from w seeds, which are killed by heat. Dried 
and pulverized for easy application. 
Send for information and prices, delivered. 


atura uano Co. “hurcra m1. 
N t | Cc C 807 River St. 
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nation of Mr. Brown,” or ‘‘Total collapse 
of Mr. Jones,” or something like that. 

This has been done away with in com- 
paratively recent years, certainly since 
Mark Twain’s great vogue has been es- 
tablished. It is not that English humor 
has become less subtle, less in need of ex- 
planation; what has happened is that the 
English humorists have learned to place 
more reliance on their readers’ intelligence. 
And I think that Mark Twain is responsible 
for this. 

A typical example of American humor 
is the eyeball story. The scene is a 
Western mining-town. An Englishman 
enters the bar, where men carrying six- 
shooters are standing around talking and 
gulping down great slugs of clear whisky. 
He turns to the bartender and says, ‘‘ Will 
you give me a highball, please.” 

The bartender looked at him for a 
moment and then turns to the bar-waiter. 
“*Jake,”’ he says, “‘this gent wants an eye- 
ball. I don’t know what he wants if for. 
But run out and catch a Chinaman.” 

Now, that is an excellent story, and over 
here it has a general appeal. But in 
England it would be considered coarse and 
vulgar. The typical British joke of the 
best sort has to do with motor-cars or 
butlers or bishops or week-ends. 


A characteristic of the American humor- 
ist, says the Englishman, is that he is not 
afraid of running the risk of vulgarity. His 
English cousin, however, ‘‘wabbles; he 
would like to be funny, but he is haunted 
by the fear of being vulgar.’’ Jerome K. 
Jerome, it appears, suffered much from this 
bane, and ‘‘a large section of the public 
regarded his early work as a_ personal 
insult.”” Signs of change are noted in the 
more youthful appearance of the readers of 
Punch and in the success of American farees 
in London. Mr. Wodehouse continues: 


I think the Old Subscriber must be 
dying out. For years he dominated the 
whole of English humorous writing. I 
first made his acquaintance when I wrote 
a facetious column on an evening paper 
in London. Whenever I wrote anything 
that struck me as ‘particularly good, it 
was deleted by the censor on the ground 
that the Old Subscriber wouldn’t like it. 

That sort of thing was going on all over 
the country. Ardent young men, bursting 
to be as funny as they could, were squelched 
by their editors in the interests of the Old 
Subscriber. The Old Subscriber was sus- 
picious of humor. He disliked it too new 
and fresh. He loathed high spirits. 

The only sort of humor the Old Sub- 
seriber would permit was the work of a 
world-weary man with a secret sorrow, 
struggling to jest in order to hide his 
bleeding heart. He liked that. But young 
men who whooped and exuded humor 
through sheer joy of living he disliked as 
much as he hated boys who shouted in the 
street outside his window. 

It was the Old Subscriber who made the 
difference between the humor of England 
and the humor of America, which was the 
difference between a puppy with a kind 
master and a puppy with a master who 
bullies it. The American humorist went 
about his business rollickingly, sure of a 
kind weleome. The English humorist was 
deprecating. He hoped he would not be 
kicked, but he was not betting on it. He 
generally was kicked. 








Most Beautiful 
Seed Catalogue 


in America 


On receipt of your name 
the Carter 1916 ‘‘Garden 
and Lawn’”’ will be sent you 
free of charge. Here are 
listed the many varieties of 
flowers and vegetables pro- 
duced by James Carter & 
Co., Raynes Park, London, 
England. 


These are the famous “‘Seeds 
Z with a Pedigree” whose 
‘ record in the gardens of 
* England and America is well 
known to every gardening 
expert. 





Not only is this catalogue a wonderful 
pictorial book—it contains 16 full-page 
reproductions of varieties in actual col- 
ors—but it is also a valuable garden 
handbook giving many directions on 
cultivation, etc. Write now for the 
edition is limited. 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


114 Chamber of C ce Blidg., Boston, Mass. 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 
London, Eng. 














Seeds, Roses 


Bedding Plants, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge—everything for 
garden, home and orchard beautifully pictured 
and described in our 1916 catalog—America’s 
Nursery Guide and Authority. Sent 
FREE, postpaid. Tellsall about 
planting and care, how to have 
charming garden and attractive 
home surroundings at smal! cost. 

Catalog FREE 
Save Money—Buy Direct. 
Over 1200 acres, 60 acres of roses, 
48 greenhouses, 7 kinds of soil. 
62 years’ experience. Seeds ali 


Write for catalog today. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Dept. 181 Painesville, Ohio 








Written by six great poultry experts. 
Tells how they make big money out 
of chickens, Tells how Red Comb 


feeds quickly develop birds for 
market, laying or show, Address 
EDWARDS & Loomis CO. 
343R N. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Mfrs. of Red Horn Line of Dairy Feeds 








SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 





K AND ALMANAC FOR 1916 
ith pn olered pl 

fowls true to life; tells about chickens, ineubatorss 

poultry houses, etc. Pricel5c. Money back if not 

Gatisfied. C.0.Shoemaker, Box 908 Freeport, lily 











Don’t waste timeand eggs with — incubators. 
The Queen is the Low-Priced High-Grade Machine—built of 
California Redwood, with double cae insulated all 

around,and a regulator that keeps the temperature Night with- 

out attention. Thousands of users testify it is the in- 
cubator that hatches the chicks. Write for our free Catalog. 


Queen Incubator Co., 176 Bryan Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 











THE ROMANCE OF NATURE STUDY 


The enchanting story of the plant-world, its 
marvelous devices and adaptations, itsalliances 
and itsenmities, told in an intensely interesting 
yet simple fashion by S. Leonard Bastin in two 
fascinating books, profusely illustrated with 
colored plates and photographic reproductions. 
WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE FLOWERLESS PLANTS 

12mo, $1.25; by mail $1.37 12mo, $1.75; by mail $1.87 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





It’s So Puzzling.—‘*‘ What is he noted 
for?” 

“ He is either a literary man or a maga- 
zine-writer, I can’t remember which.”’— 


Life. 


Helpful.—Strupentr (writing home) 
““ How do you spell ‘ financially ’? ” 

OtTHER—“ F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y, and there 
are two R’s in ‘ embarrassed.’ ’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

Narrow Escape.—Hr—“ Yes, I once 
thought of going on the stage, but friends 
dissuaded me.” 

Sue—“ Friends of the stage, I presume. 
—Boston Transcript. 


” 


Accomplished. — Auntis — “ Well, 
Tommy, what have you learned in school 
to-day? ”’ : 

Tommy—* How to’ whisper’ without 
moving the lips.” biisesns Herald. 


Suggestive.—‘‘ Does your wife favor 
useful gifts? ” 

“Too much,” replied Mr. Meekton. 
Last Christmas she bought me a nice, 


new snow-shovel.”— Washington Star. 


“ 


A Kind Word.—Hr—“ Can’t you find 
anything pleasant to say about the 
members of my family? ’ 

SHE—*‘ Well, I remember they were all 
opposed to our marriage.’’— Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Preparedness. — Gruspsps —”™ Are you 
planning to make any good resolutions? ” 

Stusss—*“ No, I am already pretty 
well stocked up in that way. You see, | 
never used those I made last year.”’— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Forgetful.—Brss—‘“‘ You interest me 
strangely, Jack—as no other man ever 
has.” 

Jack—*“ You sprung that on me last 
night.” 

Bress—“ Oh, was it you? ’—Judge. 


All Welcome. SuNDAY - ScHooL 
TracHER—*“ Children, do you know the 
house that is open to all—to the poor, the 
rich, the sad, the happy, to man and to 
woman, to young and to old—do you know 
the house I mean?’ 

SmaLt Boy—*“‘ Yes, miss—the station- 
house.”’—Boston Transcript. 


His Cross.—Judge D. P. Dyer tells the 
following: 

At a recent examination of 151 men 
who wished to become citizens of the 
United States, he had asked one applicant 
the usual questions and had received satis- 
factory replies, altho it was evident that 
the man had a hard time fathoming some 
of the questions. At last he asked: 

“* And now, do you belong to any society 
or organization inimical to the Government 
of the United States? ” 

This was too much for the man, and he 
was silent. Judge Dyer explained the 
meaning, and again asked the question. 
A gleam of understanding overspread the 
face of the man, and he replied: 

“Yes, judge, I’m a Democrat.”’—/Si. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 
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short time ago .price—to many 
men—set the standard’ of a car's 
quality. But not any longer. 


The coming of the Saxon “Six” has 
altered old-time ideas’ of what a high- 
grade car should cost. 


For in this Saxon “Six"’-—-at $785 
you note feature after feature formerly 
found only on the costly car. 


It will surprise you with its finished 
perfection in detail and equipment. 


Class car standards 
you now find 


In Saxon “Six” you find lightness 
together with uncommon. strength 
and ruggedness. 


You find unusual power—on mini- 
mum consumption of gasoline. You 
find matchless speed, flexibility, 
acceleration, quietness and coolness. 


You find noteworthy beauty—the 
newest type of yacht-line design. 


Saxon Motor Car 





SAXON 'SIX’ 


A big touring car for five people 





This “Six” proves what 
a quality car should cost 


You find roominess and comfort. 


The wheelbase is 112 inches. 


You find real operative economy. 
Both in fuel and tire costs Saxon 
“Six” lowers usual standards. 


You find Timken axles and full Timken bear- 


ings throughout the chassis. 


You find helical bevel driving gears. You 
find a silent, efficient two-unit electric start- 
ing and lighting system. 


You find an exquisite, lustrous body finish 
linoleum covered, aluminum bound running 
boards and floor boards— and many further 
improvements. 


We doubt if any car within several hundred 
dollars in price can compare in value with 

axon “Six.” not, then $785 is the proper 
price for a quality car. Let the nearest Saxon 
dealer show you the new series Saxon * * Six.” 


Write for our puveties booklet “Saxon 

Days." Address Dept. D 

“Six” Touring Car Sess ie ty 
“Six” Roadster - - i sae 


“Six” Touring Car with detachable all- 
season top—touring car top included- 935 


Standard Roadster, 4-cylinder - - 395 
(Electric starting and lighting $50 extra 


Standard Roadster, with detachable coupe 
top—open roadster top included - - 455 
Delivery Car, three-speed transmission- 395 


Company, Detroit 
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/ \X Win Song Birds 


to Your Garden 


FREE BOOK tells how to 
attract Bluebirds, Wrens, 
Martins, Flickers, etc., to 
of live near you. 

¥ XK Get a Dodson Bird House 
Wren House now, and have birds this 
$522 summer. 

Bluebird House, solid oak, cy- 
press roof, $5; Purple Martin 
House, 26 rooms and attic, 
$12; with all copper roof, $15; 
Flicker Houses, $2.50 to $ 
Chicadee or Nuthatch House 
$1.50 to $3. Bird Baths, zinc, 















Martin $7; cement, $17. Famous 
House Dodson Sparrow Trap, $6. 
$42¢° ~=©All prices f.o.b. Kankakee, III. 


yw v7 Nature Neighbors — best set of 

books about birds. Free folder 
with-picture of bird in natural 
colors. Write for this. 


Write for free illustrated 





book about birds. Bluebird 
JOSEPH H. DODSON — 





: 730 8. Harrison ‘i 7 a, 
rane 
Dodson is a Director of 
Bird Bath fh) roan ia,a Dirgctor of —— 
$1792 


SparrowTrap $6 





















How To Get Rich 


—pby following a plan clearly explained in “ The 
og of Thrift,”’ the new guide to financial success 

y T. D. MacGrecor. You can do it if you geta 
aes of this remarkable book and yourself adopt its 
plan of saving and investing. 

All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within 
the covers of this 350-page volume, and if is all yours 
for one dollar, 

Probably this would be an extravagant claim were 
the book entirely the work of any one man, no matter 
how much of an authority he might be, but in 


The Book of Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do With Your Savings 


Mr. MAcGREGoR has been as much editor as author in 
that he has brought together and set down in most inter- 
esting and practical form the best results of the study, 
observation and practical experience of thousands of 
thrifty men and women. Not the least valuable of the 
book's twenty chapters is that containing helpful quota- 
tions from the lips of one hurdred and sixty-eight suc- 
cessful men and women of every age and clime. Other 
features of the book of inestimable value are the true 
stories of success through systematic saving and wise in- 
vesting, compound interest tables, and practical hints for 
saving in the home, the office, the factory and the farm. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue New York 
























































The Evolution of Writing 


Absorbingly interesting is the evolution of writing. 


Graven on stone, impressed on bricks, scratched on bone, 
painted on papyrus and traced on scrolls, the story of the 
whole advance of civilization has been perpetuated. 


Hardly less romantic than the story of development from mallet and 
flint to the steel pen is the deve ‘lopment of the pen itself. 


The first crude pens were made by a London stationer in 1803. 


In 1858 Richard Esterbrook, an Englishman himself, and a small 
band of workmen established at Camden, N. J., the first pen plant 


on American soil. 


The development of pens here, from the early 


crude product to the present state of perfection, if less picturesque, 
is infinitely more vital, for it has benefited more people each year 
than the whole writing population of earlier periods. 

it takes over two hundred million Esterbrook Pens every year (an unequalled 
production) to meet the nation-wide Esterbrook demand. 

There is an Esterbrook shape and point for every preference 

Send 10c for useful metal box containing 12 most popular styles, including the 048 
Falcon, the most popular pen in the world. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., 60-100 Delaware Avenue, 


Camden, N. J. 


Esterbrook Peus 


Ask for them by Name and Number’ 








SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 

A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with regard 
to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the world from the 
days of ancient Rome to the present time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Mag- 
nus; authorized translation | pre Lary —— edited by Dr. Julius 
L. Salinger, 12mo, Cloth, 21 net; postpaid $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pune, NEW YORK 





How To Sell Goods 





Over the Counter 


E} Raise Your Salary by 
Boosting Your Sales 


No man in America knows better how to help you 
than S. Roland Hall, famous advertising and sales 
manager. Send 83c for his new book of snappy, 
meaningful ginger talks—they will make you the star 
salesman of the store if you apply their teachings. 
SHORT TALKS ON RETAIL SELLING are fasci- 
nating, easily read hints and helps that put tact into 
your manner and red blood into your s ales talk. 
“Valuable to all who have occasion to sell goods. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“He knows the art of modern salesmanship.” 
hiladelphia North American. 
75e, by mail 83c. Almost 200 pages, cloth bound. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russ: 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 po: etpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 








$1 per year 
10c per copy 













® A CHANCE to MAKE $100 at | 
WORK Fos ot $1 ag: ou 


issues of the an 
dents Art Maga- 
zine. It publishes 
Cash Art Assignments, amateurs’ 

seticis 23 on Ci prsouns ing, Designing, Ilustra- 


iz, Letteri 
masoos, RYAN WALKER, and other 
noted artists, contributors. You will ike 
it, artistic, heh ful, UNIQUE. Send NO 
$1, stamps or bill, to the Editor: 


G. H. Lockwood, Dept. 129, Kahanme, Mich. 


and Chalk-Talking. OLARE 








PEIRCE SCHOOL 


was established 50 yearsago—and is to- 
day one of America’s foremost schools. 

Its new home isthe most completely 
equipped city private school building 
in this country. 

hysical and mental development. 

Commercial and Secretarial Courses. 
Enroll at any time. 

Send for 51st Year Book. Address 





= THE DEAN, Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia 


















For Social Play 


The finish makes dealing a pleasure. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 








THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI, USA. 





<alguch Tortugas pumcsee. EDGES THE OFFICIAL RULES INDEXES] Cards. Used the world over be- 










PLAYING CARDS 


For General Play 
sun never sets on Bicycle 








CLUB} +. 


cause of their quality. 
Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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His Reward.—Sur—“ Just think, Henry, 
we've never had a cross word.” 

Hre—‘‘ No, Mame. Ain’t I the patient 
cuss? ’’—Detroit Free Press. 





Trying Him Out.—Tommy (to his pris- 
oner).—‘‘ Do you understand English?” 

GreRMAN—“ I a leedle undershdand.”’ 

Tommy—“ Well, then, blimey! You try 
an’ ’op it, and you won’t ’alf bloomin’ well 
cop it!”—Punch. 

Impartial.—‘‘ How did Christmas go off 
at your place? ’ 

As usual. Christmas eve we wrapt 
all the presents we gave, and Christmas 
day we rapped all the presents we 
received.’’—Life. 

Trickery Evident.—‘‘ Pa,”’ inquired a 
seven-year-old seeker after the truth, “ is 
it true that school-teachers get paid? ”’ 

“ Certainly it is,” said the father. 

“Well, then,” said the youth indig- 
nantly, ‘that ain’t right. Why should 
the teachers get paid when us kids do all 
the work? ’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Slighted.—‘‘ I do wish,”’ observed Mil- 
dred, ‘‘ that Santa Claus had brought me a 
new doll for Christmas.” 

“But your old doll,” her 
answered, ‘‘ is as good as ever.”’ 

‘So am I as good as ever,” the little 
girl retorted, ‘“‘ but the doctor brought 
you a new baby.” —Tit-Bits. 


mother 


A Rare Treat.—‘‘ Were you beating 
your wife, sir? ’”’ the judge demanded. 

‘Yes, yer honor.” 

*‘ How did you come to do it? ” 

‘Lord knows, jedge. For twenty years 
she allus wuz th’ one what did th’ beatin’, 
but I jes’ happened ter catch her when she 
wasn’t feelin’ rieht.””-—Case and Comment. 

Crowning Insult.—‘‘ What on earth are 
you bellowing so hard for, Freddy? ” 

* Daddy whipt me.” 

‘Well, what if he did? You've been 
whipt before, and the occasion doesn’t call 
for such heartrending grief.” 

‘But he w-w-w-whipt me with a s-s- 
switch cut from the Christmas-t-t-r-tree.”’ 

—Tit-Bits. 

A Substitute.—Sardines preserved in oil 
and rubber cement have been added to 
products the exportation of which from 
Norway is prohibited.—From the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports. 

If the lack of sardines preserved in rub- 
ber cement is going to inconvenience you, 
there is always the English muffin.—New 
York Tribune. 


How They Do It.—“ It is said,” he re- 
marked, reflectively, ‘‘ that women’s hands 
are growing larger.” 

“Well? ” she returned, inquiringly. 

“ Yes,”” he asserted. And the worst 
of it is that there is every likelihood that 
this tendency will continue.”’ 

‘Yes? ” she said, in the same inquiring 
tone. 

“ Yes,” he repeated. ‘‘ You see, motor- 
driving, and golf, and tennis, and other 
sports that women have recently taken up 
are responsible for it.” 

“In that case,’’ she said, with a glance 
at her own dainty hands, “‘ you’d better 
speak quick if you want a small one.”’ 
Tit-Bits. 
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The Hero.—Visitror—“ How delighted 
you must have been when you heard your 
son had won the V. C,” 

Scotch Wire—‘ Oh ay! I was pleased 
enough, but I wasna surprized. He stood 
up to me once! ’’—Punch. 





Peace at any Price.—Wi.LLin—“ Ma, 
may I have Tommy Wilson over to our 
house to play, Saturday? ”’ 

MotHer—“* No, you make altogether 
too much noise. You’d better go over to 
his house and play.”—Boston Transcript. 





On Second Thought.—“‘ My dears, your 
father thinks you should all go to hear 
his lecture to-night, just for the sake of 
appearance.” 

“But, mama, won’t it have just the 
opposite effect; won’t people think he is 
cruel? ”—Life. 





Higher Finance.—Hotre, Cierx—“ Is 
this $1,000 bill the smallest thing you 
have about you? ” 

DEPARTING Gurest—‘ I am afraid it 
is. 

CLERK (to bell-boy)—‘ Here, take this 
bill to one of the waiters, and ask him to 
change it.” —J udge. 


Suff Argument.—The suffs should get 
Herbert Caveness, of the Chanute (Kan- 
sas) Tribune, to write their campaign 
arguments. Herbert points out that Lady 
Eglantine, the champion hen, is valued at, 
$100,000, but there isn’t a rooster in the 
world that’d bring one-tenth of that 
amount.—New York Tribune. ‘ 


A Complete Alibi.—‘‘ Is he a stude? ” 

“he.” 

** Why are you so sure? ” 

“Oh, I was in his room. There is no 
‘September Morn’ picture there. No 
copy of Snappy Stories. He has no House 
Rules hanging on the wall. There were 
several copies of THe Lirerary Dicest, 
and no ash-trays. What more do you 
Want? ’—Penn State Froth. 


Beauty in Distress.—Received by a 
school-teacher : 

‘Dear Miss: I am very sorry to tell 
you something what happened the day 
before you went away. Sarah Slavinsky 
began to fight with me and I told her | 
do not want to fight with such tough. 
She wanted to fight because she had her 
friends with her. She began to fight and 
Sarah Slavinsky gave me a punch in my 
nose so she put the bone out of its place so 
I am in the Hospital. I will come home 
Thursday. I am writing this letter stating 
what sort of girls we have in our club. I 
am writing this letter in a bad condition 
because I could hardly write this letter. I 
had to lay in bed and I had to hold my 
nose up, so I could hardly write this letter. 
Please excuse my writing. My mother 
said That if you would not stop that 
business that I can not come to club. It 
is very series. And Sarah Slavinsky was 
telling a lie that I was taking about Lillie 
and I am not afraid of all of them but if 
God will help me come out of the hospital 
I will give it to her. I will cripple her and 
my mother is going to watch her. I wish 


you have a very nice New Year party, but 
Yours truly, 

Yetta LEVINSON. 
—New York Tribune. 


I can not rejoice it. 
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Saves 2 to 50 





Times Its Cost 


Annually 
In 153 Lines of Business 


No type to set. 
No stencil to cut. 
Easily handled by 


girl or boy. 





Copies direct from 
original matter 
made with pencil, 


ink or typewriter. 


The Commercial Duplicator 


Never mind what we say. 


Let men in your own line, with your 


same problems, tell you how ‘¢hey have speeded up their organi- 
zations—how ¢hey save time, reduce labor, cut expense in both 
shop and oftice—how fhey save costly errors and improve their 


service to customers. 
yours for the asking. 


What they do and how they do it are 
If you are aiming at a smoother, sounder 


business, check the coupon now. 


Every Day in Your Business 


you are doing useless, wasteful copying of many 4 
things that could be done easier, quicker, cheaper 1 
and better— with the Commercial Duplicator. | 
There are other things you ought to copy and J 
-because it takes too much time. 


don’t 


(eee ewe eS eS ee Se eee ee 


* Show me how the 





DUPLICATOR 


We | saves time, labor and money 


have solved these problems for thousands of men | for some firm in our line 


—in 153 lines of business. 
we can help you. Ask us now. 


The Commercial Duplicator will give you up to 100 copies 4 
If only a few copies are re- | 
quired it will still save time, reduce errors and make better 

copies than the carbon paper process. Perfect alignment : 


1 3 
of anything’ in 10 minutes. 


or ‘‘register’’ is assured and copies are reliable. 


750 Monon Bldg., Chicago P 


Du pl icator M fo ~ CO, 15504 Hud. Term. Bidg N.Y, ; 


What Do You Want to Copy Cheaper? 
Mark Coupon Now and We'll Show You How. 


It is fairly certain | copying the items checked: 


1 Orders, Bills, Invoices, 
Shipping Directions, Labels, 
Shop Orders and Drawings, 
Stock Sheets, Inventories, 
Purchase Dept. Specifications, 
Reports and Statements, 
Price Changes and Data 

for Salesmen and Agents, 
Charts, Diagrams, Office Forms. 


5 
Ke § Just mail this with your letterhead 













£2 ee 
( Best Hand Lantern 
ray 7 
i, werful portable lamp, giving a 300 candle 
ea aoe pure white light. Fast what the farmer, 
dairyman, stockman, etc. needs. Safe—Reliable 
E 1—Absol ly Rain, Storm and_ Bug 
) proof. Burns either gasoline or kerosene. Light 
in weight. Agents wanted. Big Profits. Write 
for Catalog. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St. Canton, Ohio 





Samuel Coleridge TAYLOR 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. Withan MUSICIAN 
appendix listing his Com positions. 
This is the first authentic and com- a a 
| plete life of the only composer of clas- ‘ 
sic music to come from the colored races. His mother was 
an Englishwoman and his father a Sierra Leone Native. 
His life is one of fascination and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 



















Bookstore or direct from 


Eat 2d Grow Thin 


Advice and Menus That 
Are Helping Thousands 


Everyone tells a fat friend what not to eat; this book shows 
what he can eat—and grow thin. 
We have received many voluntary testimonials from those who have 


\y% used the book “EAT AND GROW THIN,” assuring us that these 
Coorrignt tr tne 53°” directions, when followed, do actually reduce weight. 


Price $1.00 net. Atany EP. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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6% 
INVESTMENTS 


For $100, $500 and 
Larger Amounts 


First Mortgage Bonds on 
Chicago Real Estate 
Improved with Mod- 
ern Buildings 

Abundant se- 
curity in estab- 
lished localities. 
Constantly in- 
creasing margin 
ofsecurity. Large 
income. 


After fifty 
years’ successful 
experience in 
handling invest- 
ments upon Chi- 
cago property 
we recommend 
these in the 
strongest terms 
to investors re- 
quiring safety 
and attractive 
yield. 


Ask for Circular R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE BETTER OUTLOOK FOR 
REAL ESTATE 


IGNS of improvement in the real-estate 

market were noted generally during the 
last weeks of 1915. Real estate is notori- 
ously slower to make a recovery from de- 
pression than are other forms of investment. 
It has commonly been said that real estate, 
in a time of panic, is the last to feel its 
effects, the last also to experience a recovery 
when better times arrive. In the first half 
of 1915, expenditures for building in the 
United States were 10 per cent. smaller 
than 1914, but so much better were con- 
ditions in the second half that statistics 
for the entire year showed an improvement 
of 5 per cent. over the year 1914. Ex- 
penditures in the second half of 1915 were 
some $22,000,000 greater than in the first 
half. These figures are put out by Brad- 
street’s as the result of returns from 156 
cities. 

The revival which sét in during the last 
half of 1915 is attributed, in its inception, 
to the additions made to war-order plants 
and to new housings for men employed in 
those plants. The later causes of the re- 
vival and the more wide-spread ones were 
greater ease in money, the cheapness of 
material, and ‘‘the percolating down into 
the hands of the general public of the 
prosperity which all classes of trade and 
manufacture experienced in the closing 
months of the year.’ Returns for the 
entire year have been accepted as all the 
more gratifying because, in the early part 
of the year, the real-estate market—at least 
in New York City—probably touched the 
lowest point it has known-in many years. 
The depression was unmistakably shown 
in a steady decline in the number of 
recorded conveyances, mortgages, assign- 
ments, and leases. It was not believed by 
good authorities, such as The Real Estate 
Record, that the reason for this decline was 
lack of confidence in the fundamental 
stability of real estate as an investment, 
but rather to extraordinary circumstances 
not inherent in intrinsic values, such as 
inconsistent and interfering regulations by 
city authorities, but above all by State and 
municipal extravagance and the resultant 
increased taxes. Left alone, many experts 
would agree that real estate was the best 
and safest of investments, but its quality 
as safest and best is dependent on not being 
unduly molested and unduly opprest. 

A factor which did more than anything 
else to improve the real-estate market in 
the latter half of the year was greater 
ease in money. Loaning-institutions had 
become more ready to accommodate 
builders and investors than for a consider- 
able time past. This was thought all the 
more remarkable because of the immense 
sums of money that had been required to 
finance the European War and the many 
millions of American stocks and bonds that 
were returned to us from Europe. Not 
only was there a greater volume of money 
to be had for real-estate purposes, but 
signs of a decline in interest-rates became 
unmistakable. Here and there, for exam- 
ple, loans at 414 per cent. were he ard of in 
New York City, while loans at 5 per cent. 
became rather common. Bradstreet’s, in 
comments and tables which it presented 





on building-operations for the year 1915, 
said: 

“There were 277,788 permits issued for 
building at 156 cities of the United States 
for the calendar year 1915, and the esti- 
mated expenditure was $822,197,440, gains 
of, respectively, 3.9 and 4.7 per cent. ~ er 
the year 1914. Every group but the Far- 
Western showed a gain in permits over 
1914, but three groups—the Southwestern, 
the Sout hern, and the Far-Western—showed 
decreases in values from the year before. 
Of the total gain of $37,000,000 over 1914 
at all cities, $32,000,000 was accounted for 
by New York City, and $17,000,000 of this 
by Manhattan Borough, of the big city, 
which would seem to indic sate that building 
is not yet ‘played out’ in that compara- 
tively ‘built- -up borough. The following 
summary of permits and building by groups 
of cities shows the directions in which the 
industry ebbed and flowed during 1915: 

No. Permits Values Values 

1915 1914 1915 1914 
New Engl’d. 25,415 18,621 $! 52 $74, 162,885 
{ 3,234 











Middle..... 62,810 58,717 292 64 3 
Western.... 51,305 46,572 124, 016,997 110, 787. 700 
Northwest’n 33 31,535 162,544,896 149,617,191 
Southwest’n 21,905 35, 883,729 43,564 
Southern... 34, 31/843 53, 84, 66 
Far-Western 47,869 58,203 61. 328,283 90, '406, ‘445 7) 
Total U.S. 277,788 267,396 $822,197, 440 $785,385,637 






N.Y. City 16,344 15,806 
Canada.. 12,355 21,997 


131,666,596 
74,688,959 


‘The largest increase in permits was 
in New England, 36 per cent., while the 
Western group gained 10 per cent., and the 
Southwestern, Middle, and Southern groups 
gained, respectively, 6, 7, and 8 per cent., 
the only decrease shown being by the Far- 
Western group, 17 per cent., this decrease 
being due to very heavy decreases in per- 
mits in Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., San 
Diego, Cal., and Denver. In expenditures, 
New England led in the line of increases 
with a gain of 25 per cent., the Middle and 
Western groups gaining 12 per cent., and 
the Northwest increasing 9 per cent. Of 
the groups decreasing, the Far West showed 
a loss of 32 per cent., the Southwest 17 
per cent., and the South 7 per cent. New 
York City gained 3.4 per cent. in permits 
and 24 per cent. in expenditure, Manhattan 
gaining 30 per cent. in expe nditure over 
1914. Of the other large cities, Chicago 
gained 16 per cent. over 1914 in expendi- 
ture, Philadelphia 11 per cent., Boston 
27 per cent., Detroit 14 per cent., and 

Cleveland 19 per cent. Of the smaller cities 
Bridge port made the remarkable gain of 
136 per cent., being the second city in 
New England and the twentieth city of the 
country in value of construction. Among 
the large cities showing decreases, San 
Francisco with 29 per cent., Los Angeles 
with 34 per cent., St. Louis with 11 per 
cent., Pittsburg with 21 per cent., St. Paul 
with 20 per cent., and Baltimore with 13 per 
cent., were prominent. 

“The greatest year in building in the 
country’s history was 1912, when the total 
at all cities reporting reached $930,962,764. 
From this total, 1915, all cities reporting, 
shows a decrease of 11 per cent. 

“For the purpose of giving a precise 
measure of the half-yearly building-com- 
parisons over a pe riod of years, the follow- 
ing table giving the aggregate expenditures 
at 120 identical cities for seven years past 
will be found interesting: 

First Siz Second Siz 





Months Months Total 

Pr $465,045,920 $423 ,068,821 $888, 114, 741 
ere 449,650,527 397,341,095 622 
Dies ctisccas 412,647,909 411,499,975 

BE. i scces soe Se +4 429,521,375 879, 094,308 
 _aaeer 441,471,208 373,038,151 814,509,360 
PRS 413,178, 231 315,622,841 728,801,072 
1915........... 371,867,026 391,476,785 763,343,811 
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At these 120 cities, 


1909 figures as the 


greatest year, being closely approximated 
by 1912, the variation from other totals 
being accounted for by the preponderance 
of New York, which in 1909 showed the 


largest expenditure ever recorded. 


“The following table shows the New York 
City building, compared with the aggregate 
at 119 other cities each year since 1909: 


1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909. . 


ee . 


New York City 
999 





119 Other Cities 


$600,732,589 
598,462,464 
650,748,808 
660,784,461 


623,549,731 


‘““The returns by individual cities for two 


years follow: 


New England— 
Boston. . 
Bridgeport... . . 
Cambridge... . . 
Chelsea. . 
Hartford . 
Haverhill. . 


Lawrence.......... 


Lowell . 
Lynn. . 
New Bedford 
New Haven 
Portland, Me 
Salem. . 
Springfield. 
Worcester. . . . 
Middle— 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlantic City . 
Binghamton 
Buffalo... . 
Harrisburg 
Jersey City. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York City— 
Manhattan* 
Manhattant. 
Bronx*... 
Bronxt.. 
Brooklyn. 
Queens. . . 
Total. . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg. . 
Rochester . 
Schenectady .” 
Scranton 
Syracuse. 
. RGA 
Utica . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Yonkers. . 
Western— 
mera 
‘incinnati. 
C leveland . 
Columbus. . 
Detroit . 
Evansville. 
Grand Rapids. 
Andianapolis. 
Louisville. . . . 
Toledo... ... 
Youngstown 
Northwestern— 
Chicago. 
Duluth. 
Lincoln. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis . 
Omaha... .. 
St. Paul...... 
Southwestern— 
Dallas... .. 
Galveston... .. 
Houston... . 
Kan. City, Mo. 
Oklahoma. . . . 
St. Louis... . 
San Antonio 
Southern— 
Atlanta. ..... 





Birmingham. 
Chattanooga... . 
Jacksonville. . . . 
Memphis......... 
Nashville... . . . 
New Orleans. . . 
Richmond... . 
Shreveport. 
Tampa...... 

WwW ~ ee 


Far-W - -- 
Berkeley . . 
Denver. ... 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles. . 
Oakland... . . 
Pasadena....... 
Portland, Ore.. . 
Sacramento... . . 
Salt Lake City. 
San Diego.. . . 
San Francisco 
Seattle. . 


*New y work. 


* 1,402 
4 





No. Permits 
1914 
4,144 


1915 
7,311 


. 1,552 


663 
237 





2'836 
8 966 
1,409 
1,901 
6,177 
2,300 
2,832 
1,107 


10,339 
1,816 
566 

3y 87 7 








a "465 


8,314 


tAlterations, 








4,677 
15,806 
9,730 
: 5D 





3 
823 
707 
1,855 
136 
596 
1,021 
387 


2,092 
1,916 
12,790 





207 
5,699 
2,385 


3,139 
1,906 





4,651 


1,021 
3,721 
1,689 


9,104 





Values 
1915 
ary 


1248°7 770 
5,603,695 
1,403,950 
1,491,991 

50 


4,771,980 
2,167,280 
1,505,112 
11,810,000 
1,420,800 





64,652,869 
9,019,805 
28, 119, 100 





39, 544,025 
14,327,017 
9,108,343 
1,899, 495 


3, 084, 400 


6,030,500 
11,761,949 
32,660,005 

4 434 





ee! 714.679 
2,663,625 


97, 291,480 


3,420,512 
2,149,268 
2'441'5 849 
10,668,359 
1,166,806 
9,815,000 
1,712,275 





4, 583, 346 





63. 
1,658,048 
2,730,288 
1, _ - 17 7 





11, "738, 181 


1,944,525 
2 1648, 575 
1, 


"470655 














Values 
1914 
$22 2,948,072 








7,1 
5y 571,477 


6,194,678 
3,136,893 
2,089,906 
10,691,000 
> 209,500 
,174 
10088 704 


+ 
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Have You $1,000 or - 100 
to Invest at 6%? 


Many have the mistaken idea that bonds are only for the wealthy, 
or for large institutions. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Safe bonds are investments for every one. A sum as small 
as $1, 000 or even $100 will buy a sate bond, which will 
yield 6% oa year—3% oO every six months. 

Thousands of thrifty Americans are learning this great lesson every 
year, and are finding safety and satisfaction, with an attractive 


interest rate, in First Mortgage 6% Serial Real Estate Bonds. 
No Income Tax Certificates Required with Coupons 


These bonds are convenient investments under the Income Tax 
Law, since Income Tax certificates are not required i in cashing their 














TT 


coupons(except on interest payments of more than $3,000 each year). 
It will be worth your while to investigate carefully the merits of 
these securities in the light of this fact— 

No investor has ever Jost a dollar of principal 

or interest on any security purchased of us since 

this House was founded, 34 years ago. 
We have prepared special literature explaining the thorough 
safeguards with which these bonds are surrounded, and showing 
their advantages under the Income Tax Law. 
Write today for the Straus Investors Magazine and for 

Booklet No. B-645 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


RAU 
MORTGAGE’ BOND BANKERS 
STRAUS BUILDING Sth.@HENNEPIN, ONE WALL STREET 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW YORK. 
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What Are Your Investment 


| 
° 
Requirements | 


Safety Many factors by their relative strength and 
Yield prominence add to or lessen the yield and 
Marketability } safety of your investments. They should be 
Class selected, with the exception of safety (which 
Prestige is always necessary) in accordance with your 
Location investment requirements. 





The Investment Banker is primarily concerned with the safety of 
bond, and is assured of its safety by reason of extensive prelim- 
inary investigation. 


Yield, Marketability, Location, Class of Security are matters for 
the investor to determine through analysis of his requirements. Our 
pamphlet, entitled 


Trend of the Bond Market, 1909-1915 


showing the relative stability of Mu- Send for this pamphlet and list of offer- 
nicipal, Railroad and Public Utility ings D-34. A definite’statement of your 
bond prices will aid you in the selection requirements will insure the best serv- 


ice our organization affords. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK—4o Wall St. PHILADELPHIA—1q21r Chestnut St. CHICAGO—La Salle & Adams Sts. 
BOSTON—Halsey & Co., Inc. BALTIMORE Munsey Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO— 424 California St. 
LONDON—Halsey & Co., Ltd. ST. LOUIS—Security Bldg. GENEVA—Switzerland 


of your investment. 








Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 
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Specialized Invest- 
ment Service 


For eleven years we 
have specialized in the 
selection and sale of con- 
servative industrial pre- 
ferred stocks that net the 
investor 6% to 7 percent. 
During this time not one 
of more than ten thousand 
clients has lost a dollar of 
principal or income on the 
many million dollars of 
this class of securities that 
we have marketed. 

Let us send you our 
book, “Investing Under 
Expert Direction,” describ- 
ing the methods that have 
made this record possible ;- 
also our list of current of- 
ferings netting six toseven 
percent. 


The Geiger-Jones 
Company 
Investment Bankers 
507 Market Avenue, North 
Canton, Ohio 
a in ag Pa, 

Columbus. 











Investment 
of Savings 


You can acquire high-grade, 
dividend-paying stocks and bonds 
by our 





PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 


A small first payment and conven- 
ient monthly payments bring ultimate 
ownership of standard securities. 


Write for Booklet No. 33 
describing this plan. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C9? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES) 


The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale-made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS -SWANSON CO. 
1 State National Bank Building. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ULTRA CONSERVATIVE 
FARM MORTGAGES 
returning 64% in amounts from $500.00 to 
$10,000.00. 
Our $100, $500 and $1,000 Trust Certificates 
returning 64%, by an equal value 
of Ultra Conservative Farm Mortgages. 

IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, 
only a carefully selected Farm Loan meets 
the full requirements of any investor depend- 
ing upon a regular income. You will find 
SaFety, SERVICE, STRENGTH 
eombined in our offerings to an excepticnal 
degree. 

OUR FARM MORTGAGES 


never pass dividends, for you receive your 
interest the day it is due. 


Our Board of Directors and Officers com- 
prise the most representative men of this 
section of the country. 
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Write for particulars today, and please men- 
tion Literary Digest. 


Farmers & Drovers COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A GREAT RAILROAD’S LARGE GAINS 


Financial circles have been much im- 
prest within recent weeks by the large 
gains made by the New York Central 
Railroad in its earnings, both gross and 
net. October had shown heavy gains, but 
November and December did better. No- 
vember upset a tradition in railway circles 
that October earnings mark a ‘‘high peak”’ 
in railway yearly incomes. In November 
the gross earnings of the New York Cen- 
tral approached $4,000,000 for the parent 
company and $6,500,000 for the entire 
system. The net for the month was more 
than double what it was in November, 1914. 
Careful estimates pointed to earnings for 
the year on the stock rising above 11 per 
cent. Following are interesting items con- 
nected with this improvement as set forth 
in The Wall Street Journal: 


“The daily average earnings for the 
Eastern railroads were greater in Novem- 
ber than those of October. In total, gross 
earnings of November on the Central, the 
Pennsylvania lines, the Erie, and the trunk 
lines generally were very little less than 
those of October. By comparison with 
last year, November statements will show 
unprecedented gains. Last year Novem- 
ber earnings were more than seasonably 
inferior to October earnings. As they were 
more than seasonably superior this year, 
with the trend of business just opposite to 
what it was in the fall of 1914, the result 
will show some surprizing gains in both 
gross and net earnings when the official 
figures appear. 

“Car-loadings throughout the territory 
served and the volume of exports from New 
York indicate a gain in New York Central’s 
gross for November of close to $4,000,000, 
or more than 30 per cent. If the total for 
all lines of the Vanderbilt system bear the 
same relation to the parent company’s 
earnings as in recent months, the gain of 
the entire system will prove to have been, 
in round numbers, $6,500,000. In the first 
half of December the trunk lines carried a 
traffic well up to the level of November, 
altho it was not so profitable. Some rail- 
road officers look for atill larger freight- 
offerings in January. 

**No substantial change in the operating- 
ratio took place between October and No- 
vember, except for some slight effect of the 
blockade of export freight around New 
York. It follows that the New York Cen- 
tral proper will report a gain in net for 
November above $3,000,000, fully doubling 
the net earnings of the same month a year 
ago. Similarly, the net gain for the entire 
system is likely to be nearly, if not quite, 
$6,000,000, again doubling last year’s fig- 
ures. On this basis, which is declared in 
well-informed quarters to be justified, gains 
in gross and net for the Central proper, and 
the entire system, for November and Oc- 
tober, will compare about as follows: 


NEw YORK CENTRAL 
Nov. Increase Oct. Increase 


$4,000,000 30° $2,500,000 18° 
3,300,000 1006; 2,290,000 65°; 






ALL NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Gross $6,500,000 319% 
Net (before taxes).... 6,000,000 121°; 


$4,542,000 18% 
3,943,000 60%; 


‘**Altho Erie has been doing remarkably 
well with its heavy freight-traffic recently, 
these gains are better in proportion than 
the Erie made. That road’s November 
gross showed a gain of 24 per cent. over 
last year, as compared with a gain of 18 
per cent. in October.” 


In consequence of these improved earn- 
ings rumors have been current that the 
dividend of the New York Central some 





time during the present year will be re- 
stored to a 6 per cent. basis. The Wall 
Street Journal says in part: 


“Obviously, the company’s earnings are 
sufficiently large to warrant the payment 
of a larger dividend at this time, and it 
will doubtless be a matter of discretion 
on the part of the management 2s to what 
action will be taken when the matter again 
comes up for active discussion. 

‘*New York Central is in better condition 
financially and physically to-day than at 
any time in its history, practically all of 
its short-term indebtedness having been 
refinanced through the issuance of long- 
term securities, and the indications are 
that the road will continue to enjoy the 
satisfactory operating results that have 
been recorded for months during the cur- 
rent calendar year. 

‘All of the companies having terminals 
in the East are handling a big tonnage of 
freight, which has assumed such large 
proportions at times as to render it neces- 
sary to place an embargo on further ship- 
ments for temporary periods. According 
to traffic men, there is no indication of an 
immediate let-up in consignments of freight 
to the earriers. 

‘The recovery in business of the New 
York Central Railroad Company in 1915 
was phenomenal. It will be recalled that 
in 1914 the company earned but 3.85 per 
cent. on its capital stock, as compared 
with 5.87 per cent. in the previous year, 
6.23 per cent. in 1912, and 6.87 per cent. in 
1911. In the early part of 1914, President 
Smith stated to a representative of the 
New York News Bureau that the company 
had more than $50,000,000 of idle equip- 
ment standing on sidings or in yards be- 
tween New York and Chicago. Of this 
about $40,000,000 represented freight-cars 
and $10,000,000 locomotives. To-day, 
virtually every wheel owned by the road 
is in motion.” 


The manner in which the road earned 
approximately 11 per cent. on its stock as 
compared with 4 per cent. in the previous 
year becomes clear from a study of the 
details of operating expenses. It is true 
that there was an increase of $17,000,000 
in gross, but the management was able to 
reduce expenses by $5,200,000; in other 
words, to make a gain in net of more than 
$22,000,000. Thp Wall Street Journal adds: 


“Of the reduction of $5,200,000 in ex- 
penses (December estimated), something 
like 35 per cent. was effected in transpor- 
tation account; about 43 per cent. in traffic, 
general, and miscellaneous expenses, and 
only about 21 per cent. in maintenance of 
way and equipment. In the eleven months 
of the year for which complete figures are 
available, maintenance of way was reduced 
by $649,000, or 3.5 per cent.; and main- 
tenance of equipment by $595,000, or 
1.9 percent. Transportation expenses, de- 
spite the $17,000,000 expansion in the vol- 
ume of the year’s business, were actually 
less than the year before, and by a very 
substantial figure. The eleven months’ 
account shows a reduction of more than 
$2,000,000, or 3.7 per cent. The year's 
reduction in this account will not be 
much under $2,000,000, even allowing for 
some increase in December expenses on 
account of storms. That month of 1914 
included some severe weather. 

“Tf no reduction had taken place last 
year in the proportion of operating ex- 
penses to gross, the net would have been 
worse by $13,000,000 than it was. If the 
proportionate cost of conducting trans- 
portation had not been reduced by better 
loading, more expeditious train-movement, 
better condition of equipment, and the 
discontinuance of some of the least useful 
trains, that account would have been 
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DANFORTH 


Farm Mortgages 
THE INVESTOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


Generally the investor doesn’t know just 
what to invest in. All sorts of opportu- 
nities present themselves. We _ believe 
that the one real opportunity is a first 
mortgage on producing land —the old- 
fashioned form of investment —and if it is 
selected skillfully by men who know the 
land and people, it assures both security 
and income. 


It has been our business for more than fifty- 
seven years to lend money on producing 
farms and to sell to investors the owners’ 
first mortgages. These mortgages make 
investments of real worth. Especially are 
they adapted to individual investors who 
want to get away from the “‘ market,” and 
at the same time have the advantage of a 
form of investment which large Insurance 
Companies, Trust Companies and Savings 
Banks recognize as safe, sound and pro- 
ducing good income. 

We invite correspondence with individuals and 


shall be glad to submit lists of investments to suit 
their requirements. Ask for List No. 50. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Founded A. D. 1858 
WASHINGTON : : ILLINOIS 











“SAFETY FIRST” 
INVESTMENTS 


Since 1883 Our First Farm Mortgages 
have been purchased by investors ev- 
erywhere without the loss of a dollar. 

Je’re Right On The Ground,” and 
know conditions thoroughly. 

Our 6% Farm Mortgages 
are not affected by changes in the ‘fi- 
nancial or political world. They do not 
fluctuate in_ value, and return interest 
unfailingly. Write for Book- 
et “A,” and list of offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Est. 1883 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 

















. . 

If you wish an absolutely safe invest- 

ment paying 314% every six months, write“us 
for further particulars. 

Reliance Homestead Association, New Orleans, La. 





For Careful Investors 
% Safe—MUNICIPAL BONDS—Secure 


We recommend and offer for sale to conserva- 

tive investors a limited number of High Grade 

5% interest bearing Municipal Bonds secured 

by American municipalities. Denominations 

$500 and $1,000. Send for list. Ree vences: Continental 

& Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago; Nat. City Bank, N. Y. 
HOME BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Investment Specialists—Resources over $2,000,000 


Milwaukee and Ashland Aves., Chicago, Ills. 











How Long Will You Live? 


This is a supremely important ques- 
tion, the answer to which depends, in 
the main, on your manner of living. 


HOW TO LIVE 


by Prefysoer Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman 
Fisk , of the Life Extension Institute, with 
a aL by William Howard Taft, points out 
the way to rational living along modern scientific 
lines. It is a great book that will add years to 
your life if faithfully followed. Buy it and study 
it, and your days will be long in the land. 





Dr. A. T. McCormack, Secretary 
of the State Board of Health of Kentucky, 
HAS JUST BOUGHT TWELVE COPIES. 


In giving his order he writes: “ Will you be kind 

enough to send twelve copies " of your new book, 

* How to Live,’ one to each member of the Board? 

° Every man and woman in the United 

‘States who desires to be healthy and to live long, 

should be familiar with its contents.” Here is an 
expert’s advice. Can YOU afford to ignore it? 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 
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$6,500,000 to $7,000,000 more than it was, 
dependent upon the exact results for 
December. if 


‘‘A somewhat surprizing feature of the 
Central’s expense account for last year is 
the fact that expenses other than main- 
tenance and transportation, including those 
for soliciting business, preparing and print- 
ing rate-schedules, legal purposes, the 
preparation and conduct of proceedings 
before commissions in rate and other 
matters, appear to have been reduced by 
about $2,465,000 in the eleven months. 
To a considerable extent the savings in 
this respect, as well as in the transportation 
account, were made possible by the con- 
solidation of almost 6,000 miles of road 
under one corporation.” 


MONEY SAVED AND THE INTEREST 
COMPOUNDED 


An interesting presentation of the ac- 
cumulations that result from invested 
savings at compound interest has been 
compiled for The Boston News Bureau. The 
writer takes as an illustrative case a 
depositor who deposits each year $100 and 
permits the deposit and interest to remain 
and accumulate. The amount he would 
have, provided he never failed to deposit 
$100 annually and drew out no interest, is 
given by the writer in a table showing the 
amounts at the end of a given number of 
years at a given rate of compound interest. 
At End 


of Year: 3% 5% 6% 10% 
De isebcevees $103 $106 $110 

Bs see 2 218 231 
337 364 





3,472 


6,300 


In another table are presented the results 
of a single investment of $100 made each 
year in the stock of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway since 1890, the assump- 
tion being that all dividends and ‘‘rights” 
were reinvested. The hypothesis here is 
that the $100 each year is invested at the 
average price of the stock of that year 
and that all dividends and ‘‘rights’’ are 
so invested. The first column of the 
table gives the cash paid in for this series 
of years.on January 1, the second the 
market value of these savings as invested 
in the stock, the third the average price 
of the stock during each year, that being 
the price at which.the annual savings at 
$100 are invested: 


Amount Value of Av. Price 
Invested Savings of Stock 
1915.... .. $2,600 134.5 
1914..... .. 2,500 131.3 
1913. . .. 2,400 130.0 
1912. ... 2,300 140.1 
1911.. 2,200 145.1 
1910 2,100 149.4 
1909 2,000 182.7 
1908 1,900 156.1 
1907 1,806 149.4 
1906 1,700 210.8 
1905 1,600 222.1 
1904 1,500 179.6 
1903 1,400 176.8 
1902 1,300 234.1 
1901. 1,200 193.8 
1900. 1,100 162.6 
1899. 1,000 159.2 
1898 900 128.4 
800 113.9 
700 100.9 
600 99.4 
500 104.1 
400 105.3 
300 116.7 
200 109.6 




















The Premier |nvestment 
: Municipal Bonds 


A State Bond to Pay Over 4% 


This bond is accepted by the U.S. 
Postal Authoritiesat its face value 
to secure Postal Savings Deposits. 


A City Bond to Pay Over 44% 


Valueof property taxed to pay this 
principal and interest over fifty 
times total debt of city. Legal 
tosecure Postal Savings Deposits. 


A Municipal Bond to Pay Nearly 54% 


One bushel of corn more than 
pays annual requirement per acre 
for both principal and interest 
on this issue. 


Over Fifty Issues Paying 4% to 5}% 


Wide choice of class and locality. 
All exempt from federal income 
tax. 


Write Our Nearest Office 


for our New Book “The Premier 
Investment” describing simply 
and clearly the various classes of 
municipals, and ask for Circular = 
Li, which lists some specially = 
attractive offerings. Please in- 
dicate what class you prefer. 


William R.Compton Company 
Municipal Bonds 








New York St. Louis 
14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
Chicago Cincinnati 


111 W. Monroe 102 Union Trust Bldg. 


SLL iii iililiiiiifiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitit | 








INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 
Wate for New List No. 574 ANo FREE BOOKLET. 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE COQ(inc) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 


ORMAN MoriGAces 


©) Your interest is our interest. 
Our 31 years without loss to 
a single investor is proof positive 
that our selection of Farm Mort- 
gages is an ideal and safe invest- 
ment for your money. Prepare 
for your next investment by writ- 
ing us today. 

George M. Forman & Company 

(Founded) 11 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


1885 
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Evolution 


in Farm Tractor 


Designing 


What the Agricultaral Engineer is Doing to Perfect this New Source of Farm Power— 
Failures and Successes which are Leading toward the Ideal 


At the recent convention of the Society of 
Agricultural Engineers at Chicago, a consid- 
erable part of the discussion was devoted to 
the subject of Farm Tractors. 

Among the most instructive papers read 
was that entitled, “Tendency of Farm Tractor 
Design,”” by C. M. Eason. To all interested 
in this source of agricultural power, Mr. 
Eason’s remarks are of interest and help. 

Mr. Eason pointed out that the Farm 
Tractor is still in a process of evolution, par- 
ticularly the low-priced machines. Tracing 
this development he said: 

“About two years ago there was brought 
out, and sold in considerable quantities, the 
first low-priced tractor designed for pulling 
two plows. . . . Up to the time this machine 
was brought out, the smallest tractors were 
generally about four plow units, and sold in 
the neighborhood of fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars. To most farmers who al- 
ready had a reasonable number of horses to 
meet their power requirements an investment 
in one of these larger machines necessarily 
meant taking a considerable chance... . 
The small tractor, at a very low price, placed 
power farming experience in reach of a great 
many people who could not otherwise have 
taken it up. 

“ As a result of this, the tractor business has 
increased tremendously in the past two years. 
Almost one-half as many farm tractors were 
produced in 1914 as had been built since the 
start of the gas tractor industry. During 1915 
last year’s output has almost been doubled, 
and the indications are that next year the 
demand for tractors will greatly exceed the 
supply, although there is a planned produc- 
tion for 1916 of nearly twice as many tractors 
as were made during this past year. 

“Farmers throughout the country are now 
thinking about, and discussing tractors, and 
many of them are quite familiar with the sub- 
ject, where two or three years ago they had 
probably only a very indefinite idea as to what 
tractors, or power farming, meant. Agricul- 
tural colleges have given very valuable sup- 
port by including in their courses instructions 
in the handling and maintenance of gas trac- 
tors. There has also been a tremendous in- 
terest awakened by the public power farm- 
ing demonstrations started at Fremont three 
years ago, and carried out in a dozen or more 
States this year.” 

Mr. Eason explains that the early expecta- 
tions that the tractor would replace the horse 
are no longer held by the better informed 
tractor builders. 

“While it cannot be expected that they will 
replace horses entirely,” he says, “it has been 
proved conclusively that tractors can be used, 
in connection with horses, to better advantage 
than either the tractof alone or the horses 
alone. Statistics have been compiled on this 
basis showing that there are over two and 
one-half million farms in the United States 
on which tractors can be used to advantage. 

“Turning from the broader side of the 
tractor situation to the matter of detail de- 
sign one finds an amazing variety of types 
and constructions. There are, at the present 
time, on the market something over one hun- 
dred and fifty tractors, no two of them alike. 
The designs are so widely dissimilar that it is 
even difficult to classify them except in the 
most general way. . . . One difficulty is that 
the fundamentals of tractor design have not, 
as yet, been thoroughly analyzed or clearly 
established. 

“No possible agreement can be reached as 
to the future development of the detail con- 
struction or type of tractor by a study of 
what has either succeeded or failed in the 
past. 

“While the detail of tractor construction is, 
in practically every machine, different from 
any other, yet it is possible to group the va- 
rious tractors under three general classifica- 
tions. First: the heavy type based on sta- 
tionary engine practice; Second: the so-called 
automobile type, embodying a great many 
features found in present day automobile con- 
struction; and Third: a composite type, which, 
in a modified form, contains certain features 
common to either of the other two types. 

“The builders of the heavy type tractors 
declare that any machine to be a success at 
farm work must be made very heavy to stand 
the rough usage and continuous service. To 
this end they employ slow speed, single or 





double cylindered motors having rather large 
eylinder dimensions. . .. The carburetion, 
ignition, and cooling systems are usually re- 
duced to the utmost simplicity, and, being 
designed for practically constant speed and 
load, there is very little necessity for fine ad- 
justment or flexible control. . . . They state 
that while this type of construction may be 
crude, from a mechanical standpoint, that it 
is better understood and easier taken care of 
by the average farmer. than a machine of 
higher mechanical refinement. 


“The designers of tractors built along auto- 
mobile lines claim that fundamentally the use 
of single or double cylinders or large diameters 
is incorrect for tractor duty, because it is nec- 
essary to make all of the design so extremely 
heavy to obtain proper wearing surface or 
bearing area. It isa well-established principle 
of automobile-motor design, that the effective 
life is proportional to the area of the uncooled 
parts (i. e., valves and piston heads), and to 
the weight of the reciprocating parts. Motors 
having small bores, small diameter valves, 
light pistons, and light connecting rods will 
show a greater effective life than motors. of 
larger dimensions and heavier reciprocating 
parts. . . . This type of construction permits 
of the use of some type of. anti-friction bearing 
instead of plain babbitt or bronze and insures 
a higher percentage of the motor power being 
delivered to the drive-wheel. 

“Carrying out this type of construction to 
its logical conclusion will result in the produc- 
tion of a tractor weighing about one-third as 
much as a tractor built along the lines of 
the heavy single-cylinder slow-speed motor. 
Whether this construction will be entirely too 
light for tractor service remains to be proven 
by actual experience in the field with tractors 
of each type working under similar conditions. 
So far there are, at least in fairly successful 
operation, tractors of both types. It would 
seem that an answer to the question as to which 
will predominate in the future must wait until 
more practical experience has been obtained. 

“Most of the experienced tractor designers 
of to-day have brought out during the past 
year, or are preparing to bring out next year, 
tractors which show plainly a combination of 
both the heavy type and the automobile type 
of construction. The arguments which they 
advance for this composite type are substan- 
tially the same as advanced by the advocates 
of the two extreme types. They qualify all 
of these arguments by saying that a tractor 
is neither a perambulating stationary power 
plant, nor a pleasure car, and is unlike the 
motor-truck, being a distinct and separate 
type of machine. . . . The engineers design- 
ing the conservative type tractor frankly ac- 
knowledge the good points in both the heavy 
and light type, and try to reach a compromise 
which will meet the demands of tractor ser- 
vice. They feel quite certain that develop- 
ments along these lines will result in the pro- 
duction of a design which will be the final 
answer to the tractor problem. 

“Tt is universally conceded that a tractor 
must be capable of running continuously with 
very little attention, other than replenishing 
the fuel and lubricant supply. When ground 
conditions are right for plowing, or the grain 
ready for harvest, a tractor must go out and 
work straight through until the job is finished. 
In fact, the tractor should run an entire season 
without adjustment to any of the bearings 
either in the motor or the transmission sys- 
tem. Carburetion and ignition system ad- 
justment must be arranged so that frequent 
changes are unnecessary. A delay of even a 
few hours of replacing a broken part or adjust- 
ing bearings may often result in the loss of 
hundreds of dollars. Five thousand hours’ 
service is expected of a tractor before any of 
the principal parts need replacement and at 
least twice this service before the replacement 
of parts would make the cost of repairs pro- 
hibitive. In other words, the tractor should 
be designed to give about ten years of useful- 
ness. This will certainly require the very 
highest grade workmanship and material and 
a type of construction superior to any of the 
existing farm tools of to-day which usually 
have a life of five hundred to a thousand hours. 


“Some idea of the duty required of a tractor, 
as compared to an automobile, may be had 
when one realizes that ten thousand miles run- 
ning, or in the neighborhood of five or six hun- 
dred hours’ use, is very good service from an 





automobile before extensive adjustments are 
required. More service is expected of a 
tractor than almost any other kind of m)»- 
chinery in common use at the present time. 

“Even with this sort of service in view, tlc 
frst cost of the tractor must be kept down, if 
same prove a profitable investment. First 
cost is governed both by the type of design, 
by the total weight of materials used and by 
the quantities in which the tractor is produced. 
Low first cost can be best obtained by quan- 
tity production, and this is only possible by 
interchangeable manufacturing in large vol- 
ume as has been demonstrated by the devel- 
opment of the automobile. 

“With this in view it would seem that the 
automobile type of construction would have 
somewhat the best of the situation as regards 
quantity: output. When we speak of auto- 
mobile type of design it does not mean auto- 
mobile proportions. A gear or a bearing in 
an automobile having a given size, motor will 
only be called upon to take the full power of 
the motor at rare intervals. In a tractor, 
gears and bearings must stand practically the 
full load capacity of the motor at all times. 
This necessarily means large bearing surfaces 
throughout even though the tractor has only 
the same size motor as used in an automobile. 

“Efficiency, or fuel economy, is an impor- 
tant consideration. Essentially a tractor is a 
mechanism for converting heat units of a liquid 
fuel into useful farm work. To do this effi- 
ciently motors must be designed to deliver as 
high a percentage of the heat value in the 
form of useful work as is possible. The energy 
thus developed should be transmitted to the 
work with the least possible loss from friction, 
and to accomplish this the use of cut and hard- 
ened gears, mounted on roller bearings, in 
rigid cases, would seem to have, by far, the 
best of the situation. In order to absorb as 
little of the energy as possible in propelling 
the machine it is desirable that the total weight 
be kept down toa minimum. The kind of fuel 
used and the market price of same also have a 
bearing on this problem. 

“The effort to obtain the greatest possible 
range of adaptability has probably been the 
primary cause for the present wide diversity 
in types. It hardly seems possible to combine 
the ability to perform all of the farm opera- 
tions efficiently into one piece of mechanism 
and it is quite likely that the future develop- 
ment of the industry will bring out several 
different standardized types which will be par- 
ticularly adaptable to conditions which may}be 
more or less local in character. For instance, 
it is quite well conceded that the endless track 
type of machine is superior to a round wheel 
tractor for working in extremely sandy or 
marshy lands. A special type of tractor has 
also been developed to meet conditions of corn 
cultivation. 

“The all around tractor, for which there 
seems to be a great demand, is one which 
can be used efficiently at plowing, planting, 
harvesting, belt work, road work and road 
hauling. 

“The tractor of the future will be produced 
in enormous quantities, and the design will be 
very greatly influenced by quantity produc- 
tion. Refinement and the use of better ma- 
terials will be more generally possible when 
the tractor output reaches approximately the 
proportions of the present automobile produc- 
tion. The tractor is, undoubtedly, the next 
big commercial development of this country. 
The problem of tractor design is not as yet 
solved. To reach the proper solution will re- 
quire accurate data on the requirements of 
tractor service by measuring the actual per- 
formances of different constructions in prac- 
tical field work. The correctness of any type 

“annot be judged by its commercial success, 
but only by scientifically determining the fit- 
ness of the tractor to do farm work efficiently. 

“The tendency in farm tractor design is 
toward the development of better tractors at 
lower prices. 'To reduce the cost of crop pro- 
duction is certainly a worthy object, and should 
be at once the inspiration of all tractor en- 
gineers and the achievement of same the 
measure of their success.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE BALKANS 


January 12.—An armistice between the 
Montenegrins and Austrians is_re- 
ported. The Austrians are within four 
miles of Cetinje. They claim successes 
on the Herzegovina border. 


January 13.—Colonel Bokovitch, Servian 
Minister of War, declares in Saloniki 
that in two months Servia will offer to 
the Allies a completely reorganized 
and experienced fighting force of 100,- 
000 men. The French occupy Corfu, 
but, it is claimed, only for the arrest 
of German and Austrian spies. 

The Vienna War Office announces the 
capture of Cetinje, and the first occu- 
pation of the national capital by an 
enemy in the history of Montenegro. 


January 14.—London advises that the 
Montenegrin Army is almost completely 
surrounded, but still fighting. One 
Austrian contingent advances east from 
Cetinje, another south from Berane. 


January 15.—According to Berlin reports, 
the Allies land troops at Phaleron, five 
miles from Athens. A landing at 
Pireus is also claimed. Allied reports 
indicate the landing of Allied forces at 
Orfano, 50 miles northeast of Saloniki. 


January 18.—King Constantine of Greece 
protests informally: to the United States 
against ‘‘the unheard-of high-handed- 
ness of the recent action of the Allies 
toward Greece.”” The French Govern- 
-ment defends the Allies’ actions, de- 

- elaring that Greece harbored enemy 
submarines and otherwise evinced hos- 
tile intent toward the Allies. 


January 19.—According to French reports 
the King of Montenegro finds the 
Austrian terms of surrender impossible 
to accept, and negotiations have been 
broken off. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 


January 13.—Following their repulse by 
General Aylmer, the Turks retreat 
twenty-five miles along the Tigris to 
Orah, pursued from Sheik Saad by the 
British. 

Constantinople declares that the British 
withdrawal from Gallipoli was accom- 
panied by heavy British losses, and that 
rich spoils were left behind. 

Both Constantinople and Petrograd claim 
success in the Caucasus, in the region 
northwest of Ardjich. 


January 14.—Armenian refugees arriving 
at Erivan, Russian Transcaucasia, de- 
clare that 500 Sasun Armenians, ‘‘the 
most manly part of the Armenian 
nation,’ hidden in the mountains but 
foreed by hunger and cold to surrender 
to the Turks, were put to death—men, 
women, and children, without exception. 

A general offensive, begun by the Russians 
on a 100-mile front in the Caucasus on 
the 11th, centers on spirited engage- 
ments in the neighborhood of the town 
of Karadach, south of the Aras. The 
line of attack extends generally to 
Icham, south of Milo. 


January 15.—General Aylmer engages the 
Turks in the Tigris campaign at a point 
known as the Waddi position, where 
they are defeated and driven to Essian, 
east of Kut. 

Russian successes are reported in the 
Caucasus, where two Turkish attempts 
to cross the Arkhava River are frus- 
trated and a Turkish artillery-depot 
near Khorasan is captured with much 
ammunition. 
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The spoken recommendation of travelers who 
have stopped at Hotel Sherman is our greatest 
source of new patronage. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Rooms with bath $2.00 upward. 
The Ice Skating Exhibitions in the College Inn, Hotel 


Sherman, are responsible for the present revival of 
Ice Skating throughout America. 


Randolph Street at Clark, 
The center of the city’s life. 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
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i ALL THE YEAR 
A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 
Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 
Private Park. Miles of sag ory! graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. Five mi 
atkins Glen. Sporty Golf Course. Tobogganing, Skating, ‘Music, Dancing 
are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are 
THE BATHS complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
A Natural Brine—THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. 
Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 
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For Doctors-Nurses-Hospitals-Sanitariums 


HERE has just been published, in book form, with scientific food values under 

each recipe, the complete Battle Creek Sanitarium diet. This includes instruc- 
tions for making over 700 different dishes—soups, relishes, entrees, stews, vege- 
table and cereal roasts, salads, breakfast foods, pies, cakes, puddings, frozen 
desserts and many others—some substantial, some delicate and all thoroughly scientific. 
Under each recipe is given the percentages of fats, carbohydrates and protein for each dish 
and each helping. With this book, you can make up an accurately balanced diet to meet 
any need. The author is Miss Lenna Frances Cooper, Chief Dietitian of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, who offers this work as the result of years of practical experience and scientific 
research at this greatest of all diet institutions, Miss Cooper’ s book is called “The New Cookery."’ It con- 
tains over 400 with many illustrations, and is bound for use in diet kitchens and laboratories. Chap 


ters on special invalid diets. Price complete only $1.50—postage and packing 20c additional. (Remit $1.70.) 
Order today. You take no risk. If not entirely satisfied, return book at once for prompt refund. Send order to 


Goop Heatrn Pusuisuine Co., 401 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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R ‘if Waterproof 


Two or three — applica- 
tions each season insures you 
against wet feet—in any weather. 
Try itfor your health’s sake. Put 
it on old shoes—put it on 
new, whateverthey cost. 


Insures 
Dry Feet 
in An 
Wea 


Dri-Foot makes shoes wear longer = 
shine as good as ever. Guaranteed for black or 


tan—light or heavy shoes. 

10c 
At shoe, drug, grocery, or hardware 
stores, or mailed postpaid for 10c. \ 


The Fitz Chemical Company 


602 Broad Street Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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| University Prints 


! Series G, European Architecture. 
From the earliest times 
through the Renaissance. 


Edited by Professors Pope, Chase and Post 
5 of the Department of Fine Arts, Harvard. 


sf 80c. per hundred. 50 samples 25c. 
25 University Prints, 138 Stuart St., Boston 


PATENTS oseciwett 


, Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 

Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


MEN WANTED 


To sell ‘*‘Wear-Ever” aluminum ware. 
$6.23 
™ per 7 hour day is the average profit made by 
.3,792 men 
R. L. Boone of Virginia says, “Selling‘Wear- 
Ever’ = me valuable experience and a 
profit of $2.35 an hour.’’ For particulars write 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. H, New Kensington, Pa. 
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BUDDINGTON HjU MIDIFIER on 20 days 
free trial. Used on radiator 
or register. Evaporates many 
quarts water daily. Preserves 
health, saves coal, gives com- 
fort. A valuable book by Prof. 
Jameson, F. R. Met. Soc., ‘Humidity Means Health,’’ mailed free. 
Price, Large Size, $2.50; Medium $1:75, delivered free. D. 
Buddington, 2323 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


Think of some 
simple thing to 
patent. Protect 
your Y ow pd a a = sett Write for 


“Needed Inventi ow to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH e CO., Dept. 71, H Washington, D.C. 
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January 16.—Petrograd claims success in 
Persia, where, at Kangaver, half-way 
between Hamadan an Kermanshah, 
many prisoners are taken with small 
Russian loss. Southeast of Hamadan a 
body of Turks and Germansarerepulsed. 


January 17.—Petrograd announces the 
flight of the Turkish forees in the 
Caucasus region, toward the fortified 
plain of Erzerum. 


GENERAL 


January 13.—In France two surprize- 
attacks by the Germans are reported, 
one a lesser continuation of the Cham- 
pagne attack, which has subsided, and 
the other between the Oise and the 
Somme. Both are repulsed. 


Italy reports advances in the Cresta 
Valley, between the Sarca and Adige 
rivers. In the course of mountain- 
fighting north of the Sugana Valley the 
village of Zorz is fired and the Austrian 
force sheltered there put to flight. 


Constantinople announces that a Turk- 
ish force entering the new Persian 
capital of Kermanshah is weleomed by 
the inhabitants with utmost enthusiasm. 


January 14.—Berlin reports the Russian 
advance in the South successfully 
withstood all along the line, declaring 
that north of Czernowitz the fighting 
was particularly violent, the Russians 
charging in columns 12 to 14 lines deep, 
with “‘appalling losses.”” Austro-Hun- 
garian forces, it is said, have taken 
5,100 prisoners since the first attacks in 
East Galicia and Bessarabia. 


January 15.—Following the failure of the 
Russian attacks, says Berlin, a general 
quiet reigns in Bessarabia. A Russian 
advance post south of Karpilovka is 
annihilated. 


Premier Asquith notifies the Polish 
National Alliance that supplies for the 
relief of Poland may not be sent by way 
of Germany, blaming that country for 
the ‘‘systematic confiscation” of sup- 
plies in Poland which ‘‘notwithstanding 
the deplorable condition of the country 
to-day still continues.” 

In reply to the British Baralong note 
Germany refuses all Great Britain’s 
terms, denies all her allegations of 
unfair methods of marine warfare, and 
declares that the German Government 
feels itself justified in adopting measures 
of reprisal. 

January 16.—Berlin reports that the Brit- 
ish are bombarding Lille, but without 
effect. Paris mentions only inferior 
artillery- and grenade-engagements. 

Artillery - duels and _ aeroplane - raids 
characterize the warfare from Riga to 
Dvinsk. Snowstorms hamper activi- 
ties at other points. 


January 18.—Berlin reports a new Russian 
offensive started in Bessarabia east of 
Czernowitz. 


January 19.—In London a new recruiting 
campaign on a large scale is begun by the 
Earl of Derby. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


January 13.—Gen. José Rodriguez, Villa 
leader, is executed by General Car- 
ranza’s orders for implication in the 
killing of the Americans at Santa 
Ysobel. 


January 15.—According to advices re- 
ceived in San Francisco from China, 
60,000 revolutionary troops defeat the 
forces of Yuan Shi Kai in the Province 
of Sze Chuen, and capture the town of 
Tsue Chow Fu, threatening Cheng Tu, 
the capital of the province. 

Special trains convey hundreds of Amer- 
icans from Mexico’s danger-zone to 





El Paso, Texas, and other points across 
the border. 


Special honors are paid to the American 
engineer, James J. Carty, by the 
Japanese in celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the telephone in 
Japan. 

January 16.—A third of Bergen, a thriving 
Norwegian seaport of 90,000 inhabi- 
tants, is destroyed by fire, turning 
over '2,000 people out of their homes 
and causing damage estimated at 
$15,000,000. 

In reply to the protests of the United 
States, General Carranza declares for- 
feit the lives of the bandits who killed 
sixteen Americans at Santa Ysobel on 
the 10th, and asserts in an official com- 
munication that their pursuit, arrest, 
and execution will be undertaken at 
once. 

January 18.—Col. Miguel Baca-Valles, 
known as Villa’s executioner, is exe- 
cuted by General Carranza’s orders for 
the killing of the Americans at Santa 
Ysobel. 


The Director of the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris announces a discovery in 
serum therapy by Dr. Bassuet,{whereby 
wounds long resisting treatment and 
cefusing to heal cleanse themselves 
‘ automatically and heal at once. 


DOMESTIC 


January 13.—The President warns all 
Americans to keep out of Mexico at this 
time. In the House and Senate resolu- 
tions of intervention are proposed. 

Gen. Victoriano Huerta dies in El Paso, 
Texas, a prisoner of the United States. 

January 14.—Indictments are brought 
against Albert Weber, cousin of the 
Director of the Deutsche Bank in 
Berlin, three other men, one woman, and 
the 8 ag and Guayule Agency, Inc., 
of New York City, for conspiracy to 
defraud the United States by shipping 
large consignments of crude rubber to 
Germany as personal baggage. 

France declines ‘‘for military reasons’ 
to permit shipments by charitable 
organizations in the United States of 
condensed milk for German babies, 
even under Red-Cross supervision. 

Four escaped members of the interned 
crews of the steamers Eitel Friedrich 
and Kronprinz Wilhelm are captured in. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

January 15.—An_ explosion of doubtful 
origin wrecks the submarine Z-2 lying 
in dry dock in the Brooklyn Navy- 
Yard, killing and wounding several 
workmen. 

Further patents are included in the 
Hammond radiocontrol torpedo rights 
to cover a device perfected by John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., permitting the 
direction of a torpedo in the water for 
an indefinite distance by aeroplane. 


January 16.—Secretary Daniels makes 
public the plans of President Wilson 
and himself for mobilizing the indus- 
trial, scientific, and transportation 
resources of this country in case of war, 
which include the combining of all 
factories capable of making munitions, 
and the formation of a gigantic system 
which shall include 36,000 scientific 
engineers in its membership. 

The Society of Constructive Defense of 
New York issues suggestions indorsed 
by many prominent men, including 
David Starr Jordan and Andrew D. 
White, for an industrial mobile army to 
be formed under the direetion of the 
Regular Army’s Corps of Engineers, who 
in peace-times shall direct its efforts 
on public works of all sorts, in we B cal 
imitation of the system employed by 
Colonel Goethals on the Panama Canal. 
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you—free 


HIS advertisement opens to you 

the opportunity to get, abso- 

lutely free of charge and without obli- 

gation of any sort, one of the most 

valuable little volumes about books and 
their makers that you ever opened. 


Simply clip off the coupon at the foot 
of this page—tear it off if you can’t 
find your shears—then fill it out and 
mail it. 

It will bring to you by mail a thirty- 
two page volume which we have pre- 
pared at no small expense in order to 
make possible a thoroughly adequate 
description of the famous 


‘Harvard Classics 
The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
Sold only by P. F. Colher & Son 


Our original intention was to make it 
little more than a detailed explanation 
of the Five-Foot Shelf, published solely 
for advertising purposes. But it de- 
veloped in preparation into such a com- 
plete and useful work in itself that we 
want every lover of books among the 
readers of this magazine to possess a 
copy. 

T is a really delightful little book— 

not a mere catalogue of titles and 


authors, but a chatty, informal appre- 


ciation of the finest of English literary 
productions, showing why certain au- 
thors and certain works were chosen, 
and going into a discussion of those 
authors and their works. 


Cut 
this 


It is a book full of practical literary 
suggestions. Showing as it does a con- 
sensus of advanced opinion as to the 
finest volumes of the world’s literature 
and history—for it represents the views, 
not only of Dr. Eliot, but of a dis- 
tinguished group of fellow educators— 
it should prove of wonderful service 
in the library of any reader. 


In itself it is a literary guide and sum- 
mary of a character that no book lover 
can afford to neglect. 


The booklet .is technically a form of 
advertising matter—and for this reason 


we cannot sell it. 


We have decided, however, that every 
book lover should have an opportunity 
to possess a copy. 


Hence this offer. 


And as everyone who is fond 
of reading cannot help but 
be interested in The Har- 
vard Classics them- 
selves we are confi- 
dent that we shall 
be more than 
repaid for our 
efforts, in 
dollars 
and 


This Book is for 


cents, by spreading broadcast-this thor- 
oughly adequate description and explana- 
tion of what the Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books really is. 

There’s nothing more delightful than 
losing yourself in the pages of just the 
sort of book that appeals toyoumost—ad- 
venture, or history, or essays, or what not. 
And could anything be finer than know- 
ing that the book itself is thoroughly 
worth the time and the interest you are 
giving to it? 

Every volume in The Harvard Classics 
is a work of this type—interesting, ab- 
sorbing, and of vital importance in the 
world of literature. 

In itself this booklet is a guide book to 
books that no book lover should pass by. 
Tear the coupon off now, as you sit 
here reading, and mail it today. 
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& SON 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York City 
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mail, free of charge, the 32- 
page booklet describing The 
Harvard Classics. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Fuak & Wigualls New Standaed Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communi 








“J. F. MeN.,” Hamilton, Ohio.—" Kindly give 
the correct pronunciation of consummate. 

Two pronunciations are in use, con’summate 
being preferred for the verb and consum’mate 
for the adjective. The a of the verb is pronounced 
as a in “fate’’; but in the adjective it is pro- 
nounced as a in “menace.” 

“G. T. McC.,” Hutchinson, Kan.—*‘‘ Which is 
correct: ‘It was one of the worst storms that have 
or has occurred this year’?"’ 

In agreement with the rule that “when the 
nominative is a relative pronoun, the verb must 
agree with it in person and number, according to 
the pronoun’s agreement with its true antecedent,”’ 
the plural form of the auxiliary is here required. 
The noun “storms” is the anteeedent of the 
relative, not the pronoun “one.”’ 

“M. M. B.,”” Beaver Dam, Ky.—‘‘Should his 
or him be used in the following sentence—'I 
am inclined to believe that the Pe of... not 
having had any experience . . . 

His is the correct case of the pronoun to be 
used in this sentence. Having is a participial 
noun governed by the preposition of, and could 





only be modified by the possessive case of the 
pronoun. 

“W.S.,"" Newark, N. J. A oad give me the 
meaning of the word pogrom 

A pogrom is a local disturbance, as a riot, 


pillage, etc., instigated by officials under the 
direction of the central government. The term 
is Russian. 

7 3E.M." y, Salinas, Cal.— Is it correct to sa; 

f one n exaggerated estimate of his 


wh 
ability that. x. is iilusioned concerning himself? "’ 


Conceited, opinionated are preferably the words 
to use. An illusion is a delusion; a delusion is 
something that is not what it seems; a deception. 
But, as one seldom deceives oneself willingly, it 
seems somewhat of a stretch of the meaning of 
a word to say that a person is “illusioned.”’ 
Yet, since the propriety of a form or use does not 
depend upon whether a like one already exists 
in the language, it is not for the LEXICOGRAPHER 
tocondemn it. He is the recorder of the language, 
not the dictator of what is, what must be, or what 
shall be. 

“A. M. D.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘Is the fol- 
lowing sentence correct: ‘We have no opinion 
worth expressing’?"’ 

Some subject understood as being referred to, 
the sentence you submit is correct. 

“L. F. M.,’’ Colony, Kan.—‘*‘ When one wishes 
oan for more pay, should he ask for a raise or a 

Raise is colloquial for an increase, which is the 
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best word to use. Rise is never correctly used 
of an increase of salary. : 

“K. W.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘‘Kindly tell me 
whether or not it is correct to sot off the word 
indeed by commas in the follc’ -¢ sentence: * 
would be very glad indeed to see you. 

No, it is not necessary. 

“WwW. C. E.,” Boston, Mass.—‘As_ between 
‘Jew’ and ‘Hebrew,’ is there any distinction 
whereby one of the words should be used regard- 
ing race and the other regarding religion?"’ 

The dictionary defines Jew and Hebrew as 
follows: ‘‘Hebrew. A member of the branch of 
the Semitic family that, according to Gen. xi, 14, 
et seq., descended from Eber. See JeEw.”” And under 
Jew the following: “1. A worshiper of God who 
follows the Mosaic law and ritual. 2. A descendant 
of Abraham through Sarah in the line of Jacob. 
In the Old Testament the word Jew is applied to 
one who followed the Mosiac faith as practised at 
Jerusalem after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity; and it is thus used in the Book of 
Esther. In more modern times the word has been 
loosely applied to the Hebrew race. Under the 
theocracy the Jews were known as Hebrews, 
under the monarchy as Israelites, and during 

the foreign domination as Jews. The modern 
representatives of this stock call themselves 
Hebrews in race and language, and [sraelites in 
religion, but Jews in both senses. 3. Originally, 
a member of the tribe or an inhabitant of the 
kingdom of Judah; a term used opprobriously by 
anti-Semites.”” 
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ait? the finest at holiday trip you can 
called“ The Island ind of 1 tet 
ae Days f - 
All Expenses $94 50 


To and sound the hioad of Porto Rico, 
sopping at principal ports and rejerning to 
New York. Large 10,000 ton 


built stea ed for tr 
Ficdenden "sion ped fortop- 
rooms, some with private bath. Steamer 





your hotel for entire voyage. every 
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HELP WANTED—MALE 


PERSONAL 





Greatest Surf Bathing, Finest Winter 
Resort Hotels in the World 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


The only place to spend the winter 
Ponce de Leon and Alcazar at St. Augus- 
tine, Ormond at Ormond, The 
and Royal Poinciana at Palm Beach, The 
Royal Palm at Miami, The Colonial and 
Royal Victoria at Nassau-Bahamas, Long 
Key Fishing Camp at Long Key. 
= FLORIDA EAST COAST 

Flagler System 
%, 243 5th Av. Bow. yest: 


Gy 155 W. Madison 


Breakers 











Cruising Department 





PORTO RICO LINE 
General Office, 11 Broadway, New York 


Or any railroad ticket office 
or authorized tourist agency. 











for winter sports —tobogganing, sleighing, 
skating, masquerades, etc. Write Canadian 

and Alaskan Bureau of Travel, Hotel Bilt- | 
more, 43rd St. and Madison Ave.. New York. | 


~ WHITCOMB § 


RAYMOND 








Winter Trips 
HAVAN 


ANCIENT QUEBEC.— Parties forming ~All 
BAHAMA 


ing, sea bathing. 


MEXICO 


Write for booklets giving complete information. 
WARD LINE 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 


Fascinating in its bou- 
levard life. Excellent 


Charming social life 
—golf, tennis, boat- 


including Progreso, Vera 
Cruz and Tampico. ; 








To West Indies, Panama 








WANTED-—Sales and Advertising Writer. 
We have an opening in our Sales Organi- 
zation for a man a oanaer than thirty nor 
older than forty yea 
His moo 7 AR tesa “should be about as 
follows: 
He must have a thorough education in 
English—college preferred. 
fem must have experience in advertising and 
selling. 
He rw be able to write copy with facil- 
ity; in fact,he should become our Master 
Salesman on paper. 
It shall be his duty to write a large part 
and direct and supervise all of the copy for 
ey omed we publish. 

ling experience is absolutely necessary, 
because he will have.charge of the compila- 
tion of our Sales Manuals and selling. in- 
structions of every kind and. description. 
The ordinary, everyday, highfaluting adver- 
tising writer who writes copy for advertise- 
ments in national magazines would be useless 
in this position. This is a difficult position to 
nil, and we shall expect to pay a liberal salary 
for the right kind of a man. Remember What 
We Want—A Master Salesman on Paper. 
Address Henry Theobald, President, Toledo 
Scale Co., Toledo, Qhio. All communica- 
tions will’ be guarded as strictly confidential. 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry for; any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARM PRODUCTS 


DELICIOUS sugar cane syrup; candy-like 

molasses; old timey y brown sugar; whole 

grain rice. Samples, 4c. 

FARMER HAMLE’ r'T’S PLANTATION 
Route 3, New ORLEANS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Ipgas WANTED.—Manufacturers are writ- 
ing for patents procured through me; three 
books with list hundreds of inventions wanted, 
sent free; I help you market your invention; 
advice free. RK. B. OWEN, 45 Owen Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 

















REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE, Florida Bungalow, close to 
Hotel Belleview and golf links; never occu- 
pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping porch; 
available at low price. Address DONA 
ALVORD, owner, Clearwater, Fla. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


The “UNIVERSAL” reproduces 50 or more 
from one letter or anything written with pen 
or typewriter. 50,000in use everywhere. Let- 
ter size $3.25. Sample work and booklet free. 
G. REEVES DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 


INVENTORS.—DO NOT SACRIFICE 
YOUR emt hae tae * full none 


value. Free book. Wri & 
LACEY, 613 OK RRISTER BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D. Cc 











yo can advertise effectively in our 
Classified Columns. 
Circulation 450,000. Rate $1.50 per line. 


Six average words to line. 





children for zhetr benefit. 








and Central America 
Luxurious 24-day Cruises, including all 
the chief ports of the Caribbean without 
change of steamer. 

The Only Cruises This Winter 
Including both Cuba and Jamaica 
Splendid, specially chartered steamships, 

under the American flag. 

Feb. 12 and Mar. 11 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Semi-private, luxurious tours, Feb. 5 

and 26. 

JAPAN and CHINA 
Small parties, incindins the Philippines, 
Feb. 5, Mar. 4 and 2 

Tours Every Week to 
California, Nassau and Florida 
Send for booklet desired 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


GO AT MY EXPENSE TO CALIFORNIA, 
South ge or elsewhere, by forming a 
small part Established 1900. Address: 
BABCOCK's TOURS, 1187 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














WEST INDIES 


soset cr Feb. 24 "\2etiy” | 
HAVANA, PANAMA, 
JAMAICA, COSTA-RICA 


Via Great White Fleet of United Fruit Co. | 
Under American Flag. 


More complete, longer stops, higher class 
than any other cruise to West Indies. 


Limited semi-private party— 
early registration necessary. 


Other cruises on other dates. 


Send for Free Booklets 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 








New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 





398 Broadway New York 








PANAM 


By John Foster Fraser 


| 

The only story covering every phase of every thing connected 
|| with the great Canal, from an Englishman’s point of view. 
|}, fully and profusely illustrated. 


“‘The men, the machinery, the accomplished work, will be sharply defined and 
real to him who reads the story.’’—The Scientific American, New York. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Ave. 
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New York 
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COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER! 


Suggesting to Preachers and Bible Students a Way to a Broader Vision 


Pastors, your gospel is the same as that of every other Preacher in Christianity’s history. You deliver your message 


in a different way but it is based upon the same Word, it is to satisfy the same need. 


Then, must not the reasoning 


together of many of the bearers of this message give you a clearer, broader vision of the truth? Must it not remedy 


individual oversight—correct the mistakes possible in individual philosophy? 


For you to recognize this fact is for 


you to feel your genuine need of a faithful presentation of other Preachers’ Scripture-interpretation. And you want 
the most practical, authoritative, and complete work of this kind—at a reasonable cost. We can offer just that to you. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


IN 51 VOLUMES 











What It Is and What It Does 


We might liken The Pulpit Commentary to a great search- 
light which lights up and brings into relief all the potential 
details of the Bible. Each verse, in both Old and New Testa- 
ments, is taken up in order. The context is explained fully, 
the customs of the people and the nature of the country 
referred to are described, characters and motives are dis- 
cussed. Revised translations are included and in many cases 
arguments against theauthenticity of the Bible are answered. 
No one can feel any uncertainty as to the meaning of any 
sentence in the Bible after a study of the exegetical presen- 
tation in this work. Following the explanatory sections is 


A System of Valuable Homiletics 


Every conceivable help in preparing sermons is offered. 
Exposition and application of the text are presented by a 
number of contributors to furnish various view-points. Sug- 
gestive sermon outlines are given on each verse—not to 
supply sermons for the Pastor but to furnish him with the in- 
terpretation of other men, to broaden his appreciation of his 
subject, toinspire him with his individual message. This work 
makes possible virtual discussion of any Scriptural passage 
with the many eminent Religious authorities who produced 
it. Its value to every Minister can hardly be overestimated. 





Authoritative Opinions 


“One of the most 
valuable aids toa 
Minister of which 
it is possible for 
us to conceive.” 
*, Observer. 
“One of the great- 
est achievements 
of sanctified 
learning. It ad- 
mirably combines 
exegetical ski 
and_ homiletical 
application. One 
is filled with ad- 
miration at the 
wealth of sermon- 
ic material fur- 
nished in these 
remarkable vol- 
umes.’’—R.S. 
MacArthur, D.D. 
“I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying 
that The Pulpit 
Commentary is 
probably the best 
investment for 
the cost which or- 
dinary Clergy- 
men can make in 
the line of com- 
mentaries.”” 

—G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., 
LL.D. 


<a « 


“The plan of the 
work impressesus 
as one of the most 
judicious ‘amon 
that class of com- 
mentaries which 
aim directly to 
aid in the prep- 
aration of ser- 
mons."’—The Ad- 
vance, Chicago. 








Opportunity Is Knocking 


at the study-door of every Preacher who reads this page. The 
young minister will never regret securing The PulpitCommen- 
tary; witha Bible Dictionary he could get along without any 
other theological books. Older men will find that this work 
remedies the deficiencies of other commentaries, for it is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the largest, must scholarly, and 
most exhaustive commentary on the entire Bible. This great 
work is nowavailable to every man who feels his need of it. It 
is beingofferedata remarkably lowpriceand under anarrange- 
ment that will make its purchase a heavy burden to none. 


Price Reduced Nearly Two-Thirds 


Instead of the original price of $175, you pay only $65, 
making it a genuine bargain. The original price of $175 
was a truer estimate of the value of these books. The‘set 
will be sent you, prepaid, before you pay a single dollar. 
You may take 10 days toexamine the books, and if, at the end 
of that time, you consider them satisfactory, remit $2. The 
balance of the $65 will be payable $2 per month. If the set 
does not prove satisfactory, you may, within ten days, notify 
us and hold the books subject to our shipping directions, 
and your experience will not have cost you a dollar. Wei 
are sure that an examination will convince you of the 
great value of these books. 





The Wonderful Potentiality 
of the Bible 


will be irresistibly brought home 
by this great work. Here are 
51 large volumes explaining and 
interpreting the one-volume Bible, 
and there is no limit to the en- 
largement and development which 
the suggestiveness of these books 
makes possible. Every verse in 
the Bible is a mine of vital 
thought. These books may be 
considered the tools for digging 
out the gold. Their study will 
fan the fire of inspiration in 
every Pastor. 


Right Makes Might 


That is the reason for the firm 
position this work has taken in 
the Religious world and the uni- 
versal endorsement it has received 
from Religious leaders both here 
and .in England? The mighty 
RIGHT cf The Pulpit Commentary 
lies in its absolute authenticity, its 
highly developedand modern prac- 
ticability, and, most of all, in the 
VISION of its inspired authors. 
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Sign and Send That Blank 
and This Colossal Work, With 
Fine Bookcase, Will Come to 
You for Free Examination 


Fine Oak Bookcase —FREE 


is included as part of every set. This 
handsome piece of furniture will be an 
attractive addition to any room be- 
sides being a big space-saver for the 
51 volumes, holding them in compact 
and easily accessible form. 


ef 


Every Preacher and Bible Student 
should examine these books and prove 
for himself what a valuable addition 
they will be to his library. The blank 
below, filled out and sent to us, will 
bring the set to your study for free 
examination. 


Clip This Examination Form 
ination F 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Gentlemen :—I hereby subscribe for one set 
of The Pulpit Commentary in 51 Royal Oc- 
tavo Volumes, cloth-bound, to be delivered to 
me at once, carriage prepaid, for FREE EX- 
AMINATION, with the Old English Oak 
Bookcase for which you will make no charge 
If the books are satisfactory, I will, within ten 
days after they are received, remit the first 
payment upon them of $2.00, and thereafter I 
will each month make further payment of $2.00 
until I shall have paid the Special Price of 
$65.00. If they are not satisfactory, I will 
notify you, and hold the books subject to your 
order, and I shall owe you nothing. 
L. D. 1-29-16 


Name . 






Local Address 
Street and No. or R. F. D. 









Date Stale 
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The Hovering Peril 


Danger is ever waiting—lurking— 
watching for its victims— 

—every-day, every hour—yes, every 
minute — he somewhere collects his 
ghastly toll. 


—he follows the gliding ship across the 
sea—the speeding train upon the rails—the 
auto spinning along the quiet country road or 
darting through the crowded city streets. 

Wherever man may be—there, too, ever 
is Danger, or ‘‘The Hovering Peril’’, Yet 
some men laugh at peril—they do not seek 
to avoid danger—and they have no fear because 
they have no prudence. 


Strange, is it not, that they imagine folly 
is bravery—that they do not distinguish 
between cowardice and caution—and when 
disaster comes as the punishment of their 
imprudence, they, with blind superstition, 
believe that it was “fate’’. 

They do not see “The Hov- 
ering Peril”—yet it is no 
phantom —it is a reality! 


BY 
eo Ween Py 


Men who have reasoning brains take pre- 
caution to avoid danger—not through any 
cowardly fear—but because they know that 
“The Hovering Peril” ever threatens their 
Safety. 

—it ever threatens you! 


You who motor over muddy roads and 
wet, slippery pavements with Foolish De- 
pendence Upon Bare Rubber Alone—when 
a false turn—a sudden meeting at a corner— 
a slip—or a skid! 


—May mean your instant death! 


You who are now so full of life—of ambi- 
tion and the joy of living—may then pay the 
supreme penalty of your carelessness. 


Why not take precaution now? You 
know the folly—the danger—the peril there 
is in driving a car over slippery roads and 
pavements without Weed Chains. You know 
that Weed Anti-Skid Chains make skidding 
Utterly Impossible—then why don’t you get 
them today? 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
American Chain Company Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
Manufactured for Canada by Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
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You can print with- 
out type, sharp, clean- 


You can print with- 


out cuts—you can du- : 
plicate drawings without cut reproductions of your 
engravings. Charts, dia- PR typewritten forms and 
grams, designs, maps, etc., ‘iu letters by means. of the | 
are exactly reproduced in : new dermatype stencil—bet- 
quantities by means of the Fay terthanithaseverbeendone § 
new waxless mimeographing [jf i before—quicker—and at less 
method and the mimeoscope i cost. This thin sheet of dark [RM 
—and that at a tremendous sav- blue paper, waxless and almost 

| 


ing of both time and money. Simply He indestructible, has made a new ma- | 
trace the thing on the stencil and it chine of the mimeograph and has 

is ready to print. Anyone can do it. absolutely revolutionized duplicating 
And typewriting can be done on the methods. You don’t know the mimeo- 
same sheet. Enables the sales-man- graph unless you know the new 
ager, engineer, advertiser, school- mimeograph. A thousand exact du- 
head, architect, to do new kinds of plicates may be ready in a few min- 
forward work: An _ epoch-making utes—five thousand an hour—at 
development in efficiency methods, small cost. Think what that means! 


Curiosity 
as to how these simple 
methods may serve them has 
led thousands of executives into the 
discovery of better, quicker and more 
economical ways of doing the day’s work. 


EDISON DICK 























Send for our new and somewhat different 
booklet “‘L”’ today. It holds some little 
appeal for the eye, but more for the 
self-interest. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, also 
New York. 
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Shavin 
Stick 


“Gentlemen—The Big Stick” 


ERE is the mightiest and yet 
the gentlest weapon that ever 
beat a stubborn beard into 


submission and left a smile of con- 
tentment in its wake. 


It is built for men of action—ready 
to the hand, gentle to the skin and a 
steam roller to beard resistance. 


A pull—and the top becomes a holder for 
the fingers. Dropping it back in the box 
after use is as natural as dropping it any- 
where, and there it stays till tomorrow, 
protected from dust and germs. 


Such, fellow shavers, is the Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick—a soap that 
comes down to you through three-quarters 
of a century without an impure strain; a 


lather that feels like cream and carries 
moisture like a sponge, and a box that’s as 
handy as a valet. 


Try this super-soap tomorrow morning. 
It is no farther away than the nearest 
dealer. 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size of all 
four forms, and then decide which you prefer. 
Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 





